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{Paper Read before the Semi-annual Meeting of 
the Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, at 
Madison, December 29, 1874. } 

This paper is prepared by request, for 
an association of American teachers. I 
wm warranted therefore in treating of the 
American College, without stopping to no- 
tice resemblances or differences between 
this and other institutions under the same 
or other names, doing an analogous work 
in other lands, The American college is 
wn institution sé generis peculiarly adapt- 
ed to our country, and most peculiar in 
this, that while steadily prosecuting one 
aim, it has evinced a wonderful facility 
in adjusting its means and methods to 
the ever developing wants of a progress- 
ive country, in a progressive age. The 
Yale College of to-day, considered apart 
from its university appendages, is in all 
its external features as unlike the Yale 


College of the year 1701, as the spreading, | 


full grown oak is unlike the sapling of a 
year’s growth from the acorn. 
true functionis unchanged. Through al! 
the intervening period, it has been con- 
servative of nothing so much as of this 
its function, and of that we trust it will 
be forever conservative. 

The records respecting the founding of 
the first college of New England say, as 
early as 1636, “The Lord was pleased to 
direct the hearts of the magistrates to 
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of the college. 
Yet, its | 


No. Il. 


o——— 


think of erecting aschool or college, and 
that speedily, to be a nursery of knovl- 
edye in these deserts, and supply for pos- 
terity.”’ 
lege is “2 nursery of knowledge and sup- 
ply fer posterity,’ as it trains and fits 


So we understand that the col- 


men for service in the church, in the civil 
state, and in all the high posts of influ- 
ence where cultivated mind has power. 
But more especially, the college aims 
to impart to young minds a culture be- 
yond that of the common schools, which 
shall give to each self knowledge—self pos- 
session in the full command of all his facul- 
to the 
range of truth, its departments and its 


ties—breadth of view in respect 
applications—and « moral and religious 
character, based on a love of truth for its 
own sake, and prompting the consecra- 
tion of all the powers of mind, and all 
the acquisitions gained, to the good of 
men and the glory of God as the true 
end of being. These four things are not 
only grouped together, but they are in- 
terlocked and interwoven in the true aim 
They are mutually help- 
ful to the best development of each par- 


ticular; and they combine in the symmet- 
'rical unfolding of the best qualities of a 


true and noble manhood. 

Now the function of the college, as I 
understand it, is to fulfill this complex 
yet single and distinct aim, by the best 
appliances within its reach. Yet the re- 
sult depends not so much on the applian- 
ces, the instrumental means, as upon the 
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inherent element or quality of its life, an | 


invisible, intangible, indescribable some- 
thing which determines all its processes 
and results, just as the character of the 
fruit which a tree bears is determined by 
that undiscernible and incomprehensible 
chemical clement, hidden with the germ 
in the seed and governing the organiza- 
tion and the life processes of the plantas 
long as its life continues. I suppose that 
Harvard College and Yale College have 
sent out no better men—better I mean 
with reference to their practical power 
to increase 
ply posterity with the elements 
quicken intellectual and moral life,—than 


many of their earlier graduates, whose | 
courses of study and facilities for im- | 


provement were hardly equal to those of 
the respectable High Schools of to-day. I 
have also been struck often before, and 
very forcibly lately, by the fact that men 
go from our young colleges at the West, 
whose endowments are meager, 
whose working force, as it appears on 
the catalogues, seems quite insufficient as 
compared with those of the old and 
strong colleges of the land; and_ these 
men when measured in the technical and 
professional schools with others, rank on 
an average not one whit below or behind 
their fellows who come from the richer 
or greater institutions. These facts are 
accounted for by a recognition of the 
presence and power of the ideal aim just 
indicated, to give a law of the life essen- 
tially one and the same for every true 
college. In saying 
dervalue the importance of endowments 
and liberal equipments. It is essential to 
the life of a college that it should grow 
and keep growing in these respects, so as 
to be doing constantly a broader and a 
better work, as its yearsrunon. But these 
things must be assimilated so as to be 
brought under that law paramount which 


governs all, just as the life principle of 


the tree assimilates all available external 
maicrial, so as to incorporate all into its 
being and growth for the more perfect 
fulfillment of its fruit-bearing function. 
These leading ideas will be best ex- 
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knowledge and mould the | 
thinking and action of the age, and sup- | 
that | 


and | 


this, I would not un- | 
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panded and illustrated by noticing in a 
few particulars, the things which are pe- 
| culiar in the organization and routine of 
‘the college, for the discharge of its func- 
' tion. Without prejudging the question 
,of the co-education of the sexes, I treat 
| the subject with my mind fixed on an in- 
| stitution for young men, which till quite 
| recently has been the only thing to which 
| the name college was properly attached. 
| Much that I shall say will apply to the 
| higher education of young women as 
| well, whether that be prosecuted in the 
same institution with young men or in 
one devoted exclusively to that sex. 

1. The first peculiarity of the college 
to be noticed is the persons, who form the 
material on which its vital forces act, in 
the fulfillment of its function. These are 
young men, somewhere between the ages 
of fifteen and twenty-five. It isand ought 
to be an exception to the rule when one 
‘enters college under the age of fifteen: 
the cases will be rare when one at his 
graduation has gone beyond the age of 
twenty-five. In general, I regard the 
years from eighteen to twenty-two the 
At this period of life, the capaci- 
ties of the soul are well awake, quick to 
catch the inspiration of great thoughts 
and high aims. By some elementary dis- 
cipline they have been brought consider- 
ably under control of the possessor’s will- 
|power. They have, under special prepa- 
ration, advanced somewhat in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and come to the 
new sphere with some real relish for 
learning. At the same time, they are in 
the gristle, not hardened into bone. They 
| are flexible, impressible, ductile, just in 
a condition for the process of crystaliza- 
‘tion into the tastes and habits of a life to 
begin and go on, most favorably and 
most rapidly under the formative force of 
that vital principle of the college just re- 
ferred to. Well has one of our most ex- 
perienced American educators distin- 
guished between the college and the uni- 
| versity thus: ‘The college is a training 
| place for minds that are yet immature in 
| the elements of knowledge and culture. 
| The university is a teaching place for 
{those who are supposed to have been 


best. 
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trained to the capacities and responsibili- 
ties of incipient manhood.” Training 
and teaching go on together I suppose in 
all the stages of education, but in the 
college the training is the main thing, 
and so it takes youth at just the period 
when training tells most effectively. The 
college course ends with what is called a 


commencement, to indicate that the youth | 


has or ought to have matured under its 


| 
training so as to be ready to begin some | 


manly work. 


2. The second peculiarity of the col- | 


lege respects the term of years through 
which the youth is held under its infiu- 
ence, in the exercise of its function. 
This has been fixed, I hardly know how, 
ut just four years, and so it has stood 
through all the history of the American 
college. It rests on no arbitrary enact- 
ment. 


time-worn. But actual experience has 
proved that this measure of time, neither 
more nor less, is necessary to secure the 
best results of this training. So, out of 
the ten years defined above—four years— 
the best four which the circumstances of 


each individual permit, are selected for a | 


distinct and separate residence, in con- 
stant contact with the atmosphere and 
associations and activities of the college. 
If the period is prolonged, it involves 
some retrenchment on either the prelim- 
inary preparatory culture, or on the sub- 
sequent university teaching. If it is cur- 
tailed, the result will be impaired. The 
last statement will be most questioned; 
let us linger on it a few minutes. 
asks, if a young man can do, in three 
years, the work which others must take 
four years for, why not give him a chance 
to save a year? 


saved, 
can he do as much as others, but can he 


do the most for himself by thus hurrying | 
And to this question I an- | 


the process ? 
swer nc; because time is an important 
element for perfecting the process. That 
is a beautiful chemical experiment which 
illustrates the process of crystalization 
by a solution of lead. When the point 


It is retained by no old fogy te- 
nacity for things that are ancient and | 


One | 


My prompt answer is, | 
because it will be for him a year lost, not | 
The real question should be, not | 
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wire is 


of saturation is reached, the 
| thrust in, and the process will begin at 
once, but you must wait a certain number 
| of days for the result to be perfected un- 
| der the still action of that law of chemi- 
| cal affinities which none of us can com- 
| prehend. You cannot hasten the process. 
| Time under the law will do it best. Now, 
| something very like this holds in the no 
}less wonderful crystilization of souls, 
which takes place in college. There is a 
i law of aftinities which must be respected, 
and which must be allowed its own time. 
The mistake comes from supposing that 
the function of the college is merely to 
carry the student through so many text 
books, or over so much ground of mathe- 


| 


matics and physics and philosophy or 
whatever. That is indeed one thing. But 
the conditions under which it is done are 
of more importance than the thing itself. 


These conditions are the regimen of col- 
lege life, the aid of daily contact with a 
superior mind in the class-room, and the 
unconscious influence of students on one 
another in just their associations—the 
last perhaps the most important of all. 
You may possibly study, all by yourself, 
and come and pass all required examina- 
tions as well as any, but that will not give 
you college culture. That can come only 
through the combination of influences, 
| just named, and the withdrawal of the 
| student from that combination of influ- 
|ences for any part of the time involves a 
loss poorly compensated by the time 
gained in getting through. Matthew Ar- 
nold has well put this point in comment- 
ing on the German gymnasia. I quote 
jhis words, with slight variation to suit 
my topic: “The total cultivation of the 
man is the great matter, and this is why 
the term of years is prescribed, that the 
study may not degenerate into a prepara- 
tion for the examinations, that the stu- 
dent may have the requisite time to come 
steadily and without over-hurrying, to 
the fullness of the measure of his pow- 
| ers and his character; that he may be se- 
|curely and thoroughly formed, instead 
|of being bewildered and oppressed by « 
;Mass of information hastily heaped 
| gether.’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


to. 
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3. A third peculiarity of the college | 
curriculum of | 
J 


word prescrib- 


uppears in the prescribed 
study, enforced by daily recitations. 
put emphasis here on the 
ed, as against the word elective, which 
some would substitute, and upon daily | 
recitations, as distinguished frem mere 
of lectures and extended 
ings. For the period of life already re- 
ferred to, and the stage of development, | 
something authoritative with respect to 
both the matter of study and the manner 
of its prosecution, are necessary in order 
to ensure that mental discipline which 
the true function of the college contem.- | 
plates. It adinits of only a limited range | 
te the free choice of the student for him- | 
self, and demands a daily responsibility | 
to form the habit of strict fidelity to duty. | 
Only as the youth learns at that stage of 
life cheerfully to follow the direction of 
superior wisdom, and to bow to the be- 
hest of legitimate authority, can he ripen 
a manhood endowed with wisdom | 
and worthy to be invested with authority | 


courses read- | 


into 


to direct and control others, and to wield 

the highest power of influence. Out of 

such discipline come both selfknowledge | 
and self-possession. Then if we consider | 
the curriculum itself, we find it, though 

greatly changed in its details, yet essen- 

tially the same in main features | 
through all the history of the American 

college. Modern research has made great 

advances in every branch of human learn. | 
ing, and the college has adjusted its 

courses all along to these advances; but 

the great departments and the proportion | 
between these departments differ little | 
now from what they were a century ago. | 
It is still Latin, Greek and Mathematics, | 
to reveal and exercise the mind's powers | 
in analysis and synthesis,—physics and | 
science, history and philosophy, to disci- 
pline the mind in observation, and judg- | 
ment, and reasoning, and to open up to| 
view the boundless sea of knowledge 
which invites explorers. 


its 


It might be) 
pertinent to my theme to discuss some- | 
what at length the fitness of the several 
parts of this curriculum to the function 
of the college; but the time will not. per- 


mit. Ican only say further, it is a sin- 


'of God, for immortality. 
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gular fact that within the last fifty years 
several of the leading colleges of the day 
have considered and proposed modifica- 
tions of the old courses of study, espe- 
cially with a view to curtailing the time 
devoted to the classical languages. The 
result has been invariably to settle them 
more firmly than ever upon the old cur- 
riculum. Respecting the value of the 
old classics, J. Stuart Mill says: ‘The 
position of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages in the curriculum is justified by 
the great value in education of knowing 
well some other cultivated language and 
literature than one’s own, and by the pe- 
culiar value of those particular lan- 
guages and literature.’ And in another 
connection he asserts that “the mastery 
of Latin makes it easier to learn four or 
five of the continental languages than it 
is to learn one of them without it.’ The 
course of study in the American college, 
unlike the usage in England, has always 
been framed so as in the last two years, 
to introduce the various 
branches of knowledge. 
ever, only an introduction. 
has termed it, an “encyclopedic” rather 
than a specific and full presentation, 
enough to expand the view of the range 
of truth, and to familiarize the mind 
with the forms of knowledge and the 
methods of investigation in the several 
departments of truth. 

4. The fourth and last peculiarity of 
the college to which I will refer, is the 


student to 
This is, how- 


It is, as one 


pervading presence, through all its disci- 
pline and culture, of a positive religious 
influence. Historically, the college has 
been founded by Christian men, in the 
interests of virtue and the Christian faith, 
as essential to perfect and crown the de- 
velopment of souls formed in the image 
Accordingly, 
its regimen provides for the participation 
of the college community, as such, in 
Christian worship; and as a matter of 
fact, its instruction and discipline are 
mainly in the hands of men of positive 
and earnest Christian character, It can- 
not be otherwise to any great extent, if 
the college fulfills its function, in the for- 
mation of amoral character, well defined, 
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stable and strong. The element of Chris- 
tian self-sacrifice and devotion is essen- 
tial to sustain men in the patient, toil- 
some and trying work of instruction, 
which at best can bring litthe reward in 
any worldly emoluments within their 
reach. A moral and religious atmos- 
phere pervading the college is essential 
also to the maintenance of order, and is 
the best stimulus of young men to noble 
purpose and high endeavor, for self-disci- 
pline and improvement. At the forming pe- 
riod of life, already referred to, when pas- 
sions are strong, and the judgment is im- 
mature and weak, when temptations are 
many and subtle, and principles are unset- 
tled,and the will power is unstrung or wild- 
ly impetuous, there is nothing like the 
steady inflow of christian truth and moral- | 
ity, to settle character and give it stability 
and breadih and tone, and the problem of 
life is unsolved except as we admit the 
fact that “moral and religious perfection | 
are the final aim of all human culture, 
as they are of our existence and disci- 
pline in the human condition.” The 
Christian spirit is in its very nature truth- 
loving and refining, a quickener in the 
soul of all that good and true and 
right. There is manifest in our day a 
strong tendency to an unnatural divorce 
of science and religion, and to set these 
two, which God hath joined together in 
a conjugal union most blessed to both, in | 
antagonism to each other. Nothing is | 
better adapted to counteract that tenden- 
cy than the steady maintenance of this | 
In order to this, | 


is 


feature of the college. 
it seems necessary that the college should | 
be in the hands of some single religious 
denomination, not to make its teaching 
one-sided and sectarian, but in order to} 
secure harmony of administration and 
unity and effect to its religious character 
and influence. The best safeguard 
against sectarian bias and illiberality is | 
to be found in “its responsibility to the | 
community which it would influence, and 
the enlightened and catholic influ-| 
ences of the culture to which it is devo- | 
ted.” As I conceive it, the function of | 
the college is divinely appointed, for the | 
full development of men fitted to serve 


| sible, be acceptable to all ? 
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the great interests of society. Thespring 
of its efficiency in that function is the life 
principle which God by his spirit and 
A per- 
vading moral and religious influence is 
that which lifts the college nearest to 
God, for the quickening of its life-princi 
ple, and the directing of its function to 
the production of richest fruit under 


providence imparts and sustains. 


lis 
immediate agency and blessing. 
—* 
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BY MRs. H. E.G. AREY, WHITEWATER. 





The bricf exercise of devotion at the 
opening of the school day is simply an 
act of reverence to the Creator—to Him 
who is the personification of all good 
and all right action. It is a momentary 
pause over the desire that the action of 
the day may be in harmony with the 
rythm of the creation, may tend to right 
results. As we are a Christian nation, 
acknowledging externally the claims of 
Christianity, and in an overwhelming ma- 
jority acknowledging at heart the claim 
of reverence, in some form, from man to 
his Maker, there are few who will deny 
that some such reference to the spirit of 
right, either silently or openly, is proper 
to man in the midst of his duties, and 
that the habit of it should, in some way, 
be taught to children. If this is granted 
the only question must be in regard to 
form. In shall The 
majority? We are ruled by majorities. 
Or shall it be the form which the person 


this who decide ? 


placed at the head of the school is aceus- 
tomed follow? Or shall he try to 
adopt a form which shall, as far as pos- 
Evidently the 
spirit and not the form is the thing aimed 
at. And the bigot—the intolerant man is 
he who says, “ My form is the only one 
Your form I will not listen 
My form of 


to 


admissible. 
to or tolerate for a moment. 
reverence is acceptable to my Creator— 
but yours—it is an insult.” This is very 
far from being the spirit of brotherly 
love,—of broad acceptance of the com- 
mon bonds of humanity. It is the spirit 
of narrowness and hate—a spirit which 
worships form, and ignores that impulse 








50 
of the heart which form, at the best, but 
dimly shadows forth. This spirit is the 
form religious 
whether it exists in the heart of an infidel 
or Christian. 


worst of 


intolerance | 


The broadest thinkers ac- | 


knowledge the principle of duty, the 


obligation of right action, and in the end 
acknowledge that the source of our being 
must be the embodiment of that principle ; 
else the plan of our being has no unity. 
Now when these thinkers deny the use 
of the name of God in the teaching of the 


young they deny it on narrow, and not on | 


broad principles. They claim that we 
must teach duty—right action,-—all the 


} 


harmonious works of the creation to our 
pupils, but that we shall never meution 
the central principle which animates and 
informs the whole; which the sun 
about which all revolves; because, per- 


is 


haps, we may not do it in just the way 
which they prefer. Let us take the com- 


mon. salutations 
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when those called 
re in the act do not feel like 
it, and thus it becomes any empty form. 


the hour 


upon to eng 


may come 





| This would surely show an undisciplined 


mind, and undisciplined minds are what 
our schools are working to overcome. 

Apply the same objection to our earthly 
relations. A son refuses to say “ good 
morning” to his father, because he hap- 
pens at that moment to hate his father; 
he does not find in his heart any desire 
that his father shall have a good morning, 
but rather the contraay. 


Let him go out into the street in this 


| Spirit, and pass his acquaintances without 
/a word, only a grim setting together of 


| 


in different countries. | 


They differ very widely in form, but all | 


. . | 
have one common aim,—that of express: | 


ing the kindly feeling between man and 
his fellow. 
is in the habit of saying “ good morning” 


Suppose an Englishman, who 


to his neighbor, goes to France and is sa- 
luted by a Frenchman with ‘comment 
vous portes vous,” “how do you carry 
yourself.” Instead of receiving this with 
a comprehension of its intent —with an 
eye that sees beyond the mere form, he 
says, “Faugh, what nonsense! I 
to my friends, but these 


say 
‘good morning’ 
Frenchmen, ‘how do you carry yourself? 
indeed!) What it to them? It’s ab- 
surd! It’s impertinent! 
these Frenchmen at all unless they can 
and they shall not 


is 


say ‘good morning, 
speak to me.” 

Fortunately in our social life we are 
more sensible, and really seem to see the 
spirit under the form. But in our relig- 
ious life when shall we be so wise? When 
shall we admit, in reality, that spirit 
which we constantly profess to look upon 
as the central point of our religion,—the 
spirit of human brotherhood ? 

Take another point that is often brought 
up as an objection to any form of rever- 
ence to our Creator in our schools, that 


the lips, because, forsooth, he finds every- 
thing at war in his own spirit and won’t 
be hypocrite enough to pretend that he 
wishes his friends may be more fortunate. 
How soon should we cast such a person 
out of the pale of our social affections, 
as an essentially selfish and ill balanced 
person? And what is the thing for him 
todo when he finds himself in such a 
spirit? Evidently to use all his efforts to 
stop the little break in the milldam of 
the bitter waters of hate, which if allow- 
ed to break loose at the full would deluge 
the whole worid. If there is ever a time 


when a mind honest with itself ealls for 


help from without it is when these con- 


flicts of the spirit come, and indifference 


tions to our Creator than 


I won't salute | 





to responsibility is a thing which such a 
mind will, with care, avoid. 
Shall we use less self-control in our rela- 


constant 


in those to our 
fellow beings ? 
—_ > 


THE IMPORTANCE of THE TEACHER'S WORK. 





The teacher who can return to the 


'schoolroom at the opening of a new 


school year’s work without a feeling ot 
apprehension and anxiety for the success 
or failure of his labors, has never yet 
reached the high attainment to which it 
is the privilege and the duty of every 
true teacher to aspire. There is no occu- 
pation in the world which should com- 
mand more self control, self-respect and 
self-reliance than that of the teacher; and 
yet, when the most confident of us reflect 
for a moment upon the immense respon- 
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sibilities which we ussume on entering 
the teacher’s vocation, we cannot repress 


the shudder which the consciousness of 


our own incompetency sends through our 
frame. It is not simply that we have the 
future destiny of our own pupils very 
largely at our command, not simply that 


it will again devolve upon us to train and | 
fashion the character and the thoughts of 
it few score of young people who are en. | 


trusted to our care, though this alone is a 
terrible responsibility, but we are to help 
determine the course 
other teachers 
to help solve the great problems of pub- 
lice school economy, which are rising 
thicker and more formidable every day 
und every year; and our actions and our 
teaching are to affect a circle much larger 
than the confined one of our own school 
room. 
information; critics are observing our 


methods and the results obtained, that | 
they may be placed before the world for | 


We} 


the future welfare of the schools. 


have it in our power, then, either to so 


conduct our teaching as to foster and pro- | 
and | 


tect the public school interests 


strengthen the bulwarks of the system, or 
to persist in a course of error and pro- 
voke onslaught the 


wun upon 


which will greatly retard the progress of | 


public education, if not temporarily 
thwart our best efforts and destroy the 
good results already achieved. It be- 
comes every teacher in the public schools 


to choose well his course of action, to 


study carefully the best methods, and | 


guard with the most prudent watchfulness 


against all errors in teaching, which an | 


observing public, interested in the success 


of the common school system, is daily | 


pointing out to those who will observe 


and profit thereby.— Milwaukee Pub. School | 


Record. 
oo 
A Paristan philosopher propounds a 
question, and gives the answer: “ Why 
has nature given us two ears and but one 
tongue? In order that we should repeat 
but one-half of what we hear.” 
So are a 
SPEECH is silver—silence is gold. 


and character of 
and other schools; we are | 


The world is looking upon us for | 


schools | 


cn 
Lal 


GROWTE. 


MISS HELEN M. BINGHAM, MONROE. 


LY 
[Essay read at Institute in Monroe, Nov. 13, 1874. 
my good fortune 
Among the 


Not long ago it was 
to visit artist’s studio. 
pictures that attracted my attention was 
the portrait of an old gentleman. “TI fin- 
> said the artist. 


an 


ished him this morning,’ 
“TTis grand daughter says he is natural 
enough to speak; and, it may be her re- 
mark, or it may be because I know he 
was an inveterate talker, or because J 
have worked with him so long that he 
/seems like an old familiar friend, I can- 
|not tell why it is, but I have a strange 
| fancy that some time he will speak. He 
Was an unsuccessful clergyman. His 
' hearers complained that he scolded them, 
that he never spoke without exaggeration, 
that he went all round a subject advocat- 
ing all sides of his question and then 
stopping just where he started. They 
declared that the only thing they ever 
learned from his preaching was that he 
never stopped until he had mentioned 
His habit of see- 


Socrates seven times. 
ing everything in two aspects extended 
to his view of himself. In fault finding 
| moods, when he criticised this country, 
he spoke of himsely as a German because 
his parents were German. At other times 
he was proud to be calicd an American.” 
| While we talked thus, in the irreverent 
way people speak of pictures, of the old 
gentleman’s eccentricities and personal 
appearance, the behind a 
cloud, and in the temporary shade some- 
| thing like a frown settled upon his face 
making him look so ill-natured that we 
| said to each other, “he is preparing to 
scold us as he scolded his people. 

Gradually the drifted 
away to other things—and we talked of 
| literature, politics and growth, of public 
schools, and finally of teachers’ institutes. 
After a time the artist was called away 
and I was left alone. As soon as the 
| door closed, the old gentleman began to 
jlook at me in the disagreeable way pos- 
| sible to portraits. “He is wondering if I 
}am a good listener,” I thought; and very 
he seemed to have decided in my 


sun passed 


” 


conversation 


| soon 
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favor, for he poured upon me such a tor- 
rent of abuse that I should have 
my face in my black alpaca and died for 
shame had I not perceived that his dis- 
pleasure extended to all my countrymen, 
and that he assailed me only because 
there was no one else present. “ You 
have been talking a great deal,” he began, 
“about progress and culture and growth. 
That is the way with you Americans. 
You are always talking, but your lives | 
always show that you care nothing for 
that of which you are talking the most. 
What do you care about growth, for ex- 
ample? and by you I mean all your 
countrymen, How are you laboring to 
advance your culture? To answer these 


buried | 


exacts from it a wearisome, wearing labor 
in providing the means by which it is 
robbed of health and vigor. The other 
is the victim of neglect and starvation. 
But you work on, and when, at last, every 
imaginary want is satisfied, though the 
advertisements of physicians and patent 
medicines fill your newspapers, cover 
your public buildings and mar the beauty 
of every natural curiosity in the land, 
you sit down and talk complacently of 
the progress of the From your 
books one would not suppose the progress 


race, 


/of the race to be a subject of rejoicing. 


You ure as solemnas Minerva’s owls. By 
the time you are twelve years old you 


| have outgrown the thoughtless gaicty of 


questions let us inquire what is the mode | 


of life in this country? It is evidently 
not an article of the popular creed that 
growth, the growth of the soul, is the ob. 
ject of life. Wise men have supposed 


that to promote this growth, the body | 


should be made an instrument perfectly 
adapted to the needs of thé soul, but it is 
the fashion in America to make the soul 
the slave of the body. Socrates made his 
wants as few as possible, in humble imi- 
tation of the gods who want nothing. He 
ate coarse food and wore coarse clothes. 
He made himself insensible to fatigue, to 
heat and to cold. 
he marched barefoot over ice and snow 
and felt no inconvenience. In your day 
a barefoot boy, playing in the sun, is ad- 
dressed as little man, and poet and paint- 
er unite in immortalizing his torn hat 
and cheeks of tan. You seem to feel that 
you can not do enough for your bodies. 
Your food is brought to you at great ex- 
pense of time and strength from every 
quarter of the globe. The preparation of 
your fine raiment goes on night and day. 

Men rob the earth of her treasures that 

your wants may be satisfied. The ani- 

mals, plants and minerals are almost 

without exception made to contribute to 

your comfort and adornment. You, your. | 
selves, toil early and late that the body | 
may live in that splendor which seems to | 
you fitting. Meanwhile body and soul | 
grow sick and weakly together. The one 

is dying of too much care, a care that | 


i losophy 


When he was a soldier | 


childhood, but when you are sixty you 
have given yourselves no time for that 
growth in faith and philosophy which 
should enable you to surmount the worst 
ills of life with hopeful serenity. Did I 
say no time for growth in faith and phi- 
I should have said no time for 
growth in anything. It is said that the 
water flowing from the Hot Springs of 
Arkansas makes for itself, out of the car- 
bonate of lime it holds in solution, little 
troughs in which it runs. Just so does 
each one of you make for himself out of 
his avocation the groove in which he 
runs, and only so much of his soul as 
touches the channel his has 
made is kept fresh and green like the 
which lines the troughs at the 
springs and which grows only where the 
hot water may flow over it. Once in 
such a groove, circumstances weigh their 
victim down like The Old Man of the Sea 
and he goes on in it to the end of his life. 
He looks up out of it at the world and 
frequently when he sees only the side of 
his groove he thinks that is the world. 
You remember Cooper’s surgeon who 


business 


moss 


justified war because it promotes a knowl- 


edge of surgery. I have seen many such 
cases. A minister and a woman’s rights 
lecturer met recently in this room. Said 
the minister, speaking in his groove, ‘I 
know one woman who is making her 
life a grand success.’ ‘Ah, indeed,’ said 
the lecturer in his groove, taking out his 
note book and imagining a companion ta 








Grouth. 


Mary Somerville, Florence Nightingale 
or Mrs. Livermore, ‘and what does she 
do?’ ‘For ten years,’ was the reply, | 
‘with patient, cheerful resignation she 
has been quietly waiting tor death. Halt | 


’ ’ 


the men I see are cases of arrested devel- 
opment. Some of them might say as 
Chesterfield said, I have been dead these | 
two years, but I do not choose to have it 

known. They are dwarfed and one sid- 

ed. All their views are particular. They 

do net strive for broad, for universal 

views. They are the kind of people you | 
call good, for good is the adjective ap-| 
plied to those who are so lacking in pos- | 
itive qualities that they cannot be describ- 
ed by any other. And they may be good | 
as far as they go. It is possible for a| 
man to obey the laws, move stoves with- 

out scolding his wife, read his newspaper, | 
pay his debts, attend church regularly | 
and return borrowed umbrellas after he 
has ceased to grow. These and other 
good things men do without in a single 
thought getting out of the beaten track 
they have traveled twenty years. There | 
is little hope for one who has stopped | 
growing. Aman is nota spruce tree to | 
stand still nine-tenths of the year and 

grow vigorously the rest of the time. He 

cannot grow symmetrically by fits and 

starts. My auditors used to come to me 

after a week of dull plodding care and 

nod under my best discourse. 

Perhaps you think ma’am that a teach- 
er never gets into a groove, never stops 
growing, but [assure you no occupation 
leaves uglier marks on its devotees than | 
a teacher's. No need of the school 
ma’am’s uniform of black alpaca. Her 
voice and manner are a sufficient an- | 
nouncement of her presence. If you are | 
really alive and possessed of the interests 
and sympathies of sentient beings why | 
do people always feel it incumbent upon | 
them to talk school to you? When you 
meet a banker or a lumberman do you 
feel obliged to ask the one about ex. | 
change, or the other if he like shingles? | 
No, you suppose they are too gentlemanly | 
to talk shop, as the phrase is. You sup- | 
pose they can talk to you of something 
else—of schools for instance. I heard 


sounds. 


> 
re) 


on 


you tell the artist of an institute of which 
you expect great good. I went to an in- 
stitute once. It was when my hearers 


|had lost their interest in the gospel to 


such an extent that I frequently used the 
same sermon twice in succession, know- 
ing that I shouldn’t have the same audi- 
ence both times. The institute was to be 
in our town and I was invited to assist. 
One of my friends, a teacher, was going 
to speak. He said ne would leave his 
school mostly to his assistant the week 
preceding the institute while he studied 
the letter A, and he thought he should be 
able to show that that letter had seven 
After some talk I decided to use 
my last sermon another Sunday and, like 
the school master, work for education. 
When I went to the institute the school 
master was speaking. About five dozen 
school ma’ams sat before him, pale and 
motionless,while he repeated seven sounds 
for the letter A. He said he feared there 
were some teachers unable to give those 
seven sounds. And who should say what 
punishment would be too great for a 
teacher ignorant of the first letter of the 
uphabet. To teach an innocent trusting 
child burning with thirst for knowledge 
but four sounds of the letter A, was to 
give him a stone when he asked for bread. 
I followed my friend and, after saying 
how thankful we should be for the priv- 
ilege of listening to an address so elec- 
trifying and inspiring, I proceeded to 
demonstrate that there is no such thing 
in the worldasafraction. I showed that 
as one unit may be four times as large as 
another, so we should say, not that one is 
one-fourth of another, but that it takes 
four units of the lower order to make one 
unit of the higher order. I told the 
school ma’ams to expend one weeks’ 
wages on apples, a judicious slicing of 
which would convince the stupidest boy 
that one unit may be four times as large 
as another unit; but I exhorted them, as 
they hoped sometime to be called good 
and faithful, to see that no student of 
theirs ever heard of the wicked and fool- 
ish doctrine of fractions. The next 
speaker began by saying that all who 
hoped for the perpetuity of our great 
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and glorious union must rejoice over the | it is time for them now to be doing some- 


downfall of a theory fraught with the 
danger of that whose discussion they had 
just listened to. This man was seeking 
the plural of the word fish. Should it be 
fish or fishes? His arguments were many 
and long; but the school ma’ams, who 


seemed unreasonably tired when [ finish- | 


ed speaking, persisted in whispering 
about new bonnets and ribbons during 
this exercise, and I was so busy frowing 
at them that I forgot to learn which word 


I should use. The fish man and the man | 


of the seven sounds and I were tired too, 
and we rejoiced that the women who, if 


they had spoken atall, would have talked | 


thing as though they had done nothing 
heretofore. I hear no hopes expressed for 
the little rellow who was found in Emer- 
son’s garden digging after the infinite, 
but I see that for the boy who makes 
sharp trades over his marbles, and who 
persuades his companions to hurrah for 
his favorite politician, you have always 
praise and promises of a bright future. 


You have numberless books. O, that this 


‘scribbling generation would remember 


the wise Socrates who never wrote a book ! 
You are a nation of readers, but you read 


‘for entertainment, not for improvement. 


us and each other to death, hadn’t learned | 


anything to say. 
your work as teachers amount to? So- 
crates taught great truths to the citizens 
of Athens as he walked through the 
streets, but besides your having nothing 
to talk about except schools, and nothing 
of value to say, only children have time 
to be taught in America. Them you 
crowd together and set to studying some 


text-book of which the principal merit is | 


that is different from that used by your 
predecessor. [I do not know what the 
older children learn but IT am told that in 


Boston children of five years of age learn, 


What after all does | 


| 


You look upon reading as a dissipation 
to be indulged in very cautiously. 1 
heard a man described as ‘too lazy even 
to read.’ Women especially believe they 
waste time if they steal a few minutes 


‘from their sewing toread and think. Col. 


Higginson has encountered in Boston, 
your literary centre, the old idea of 
womanhood expressed by the London 
innkeeper who wrote on his sign ‘the 
good woman’ and then painted under the 
words the figure of a woman without a 
head. There is little striving among you 
for that high culture which gives one the 


| possession of all his powers, that cultur: 


} 


among other things equally important, | 
that the letter Eis composed of one per- | 
pendicular line and two horizontal lines. | 


It is a great obstacle to growth that one 
can not know what he misses. Thus the 


irreligious man knows nothing of the | 


joys of religion, the dumb can not, I am 
sure, have any conception of the pleasure 
of talking, and the man of treadmill ex- 
istence forgets that there 1s either pleas- 
ure or advantage in growing. Hence it 
happens that you lose sight of your obli- 
gation to grow. Nay, not knowing what 
you miss, you think you can not afford 
to grow. One of your educators is ac- 


customed to say, learn everything of 


something, then something of everything. 
You are accustomed to act by this rule: 
Stick to your business, learn that toler- 
ably well. You underrate all knowledge 
and pursuits that do not bring money. 
You hurry children from school saying 


| 





whose possessor has no fears for the fu- 
ture and no regrets for the past that hav- 
ing been all that his nature could muak« 
it. This is the age of shows and ot 
You have less ambition to he 
than to be seen. You are not willing to 
pass for what you are worth. You put 
as little as possible of yourselves into 


shams. 


your work and hope to escape the evils 


that come upon you by an oflice or a for- 
tune that somebody shall give you. Your 
pride is as false as your architecture 
which falls upon and destroys you. Your 
ideas seem confused. You have no re- 
spect for old institutions and customs, 
but you caricature your great men to- 
day just as two thousand years ago men 
caricatured the opinions, the garments 
and the person of Socrates. When 
Thoreau was alive there was one among 
you who tried to teach men how to earn 
a living and live at the same time, but he 
is no favorite with you. Women do not 
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like him who grows ia single blessedness 
more than they like Socrates for his 
avowal that he married for moral disci- 
pline, and men complain that Thoreau 
was a dreamer. But where would you be 
had Columbus never dreamed? What of 
your best comforts, liberty, knowledge, 
do you not owe to dreams? Dreams are 
to man what tendrils are to the vine 
which climbs aloft supported by those 
tender branches sent out in advance of 
itself to find and clasp whatever may help 
on its wey. Man and vine alike cease to 
grow when they cease to reach out for 
something beyond themselves. The la- 
bor which gives form to a noble dream 
makes life a poem and is its own reward. 
It isa growth which urges the soul to 
new activities. Socrates had a dream for 
whose fulfillment he gave up his profes- 
sion and spent his life in contented pov- 


erty. But so fatal to growth is your un- 


thinking ant-like activity that there are | 


many of you whose only dream is a 
dream of rest; their ideal life one in 
which there is nothing to do. To this 
joyless, dwarfed and dreamless condition 


do so many of you come at last that the | 


critics say Americans are the least culti- 
vated people in the world; and while my 


dear old Germany announces some valu- | 


able discovery, some great truth, nearly 
every year, you, they say, give the world 
no new thought. Nor will you have any 


to give so long as you live in this way. | 


A nation’s value lies not in the number 


of its inhabitants, but in its great men. | 


If you would be a nation among nations 
there must be those among you who will 
devote themselves to higher things. You 
must have thinkers, philosophers.” 

The speaker paused, but I knew he had 
merely stopped for breath for he had 
mentioned Socrates only six times. Be- 
fore he spoke again his face was lighted 
by asunny smile. The door had swung 
open. Perhaps the smile was only the 
reflection of the sunshine from without. 

“The mention of peculiarities,” said 
he, “should not always be received as 
unfavorable criticism. Rightly under- 
stood itmay be the highest praise. I 
confess my sensations were not entirely 


| pleasurable when, looking at my portrait, 
| you called my nose a tremendous handle 
‘for fate; but,” and here his face grew still 
| brighter, “when you expressed your faith 
{in the Napoleonic idea of great noses, 
| great men, your adjective, inappropriate 
as it still seems to me, became a compli- 
ment. Now I have mentioned some 
American peculiarities which to our 
European visitors seem strange as are the 
| points of my physiognomy to you, but I 
| think it will be found that some of them 
| are nowise discreditable. Our critics say 
| that we Americans bend our best energies 
ito the accumulation of wealth. This is 
|right. The love of money is as influen- 
|tial as the love of knowledge in promo- 
| ting civilization; its pursuit is not more 
| selfish than the pursuit of knowledge, nor 
is the pursuer less worthy, less useful, 
i than the student. Wealth brings leisure 
and all means of culture. In all coun- 
tries a certain degree of wealth must pre- 
cede the pursuit of knowledge, and the 
devotion to material pursuits which char- 
acterizes this people is not only an ex- 
cusable, but the right and indispensable, 
prelude to its growth as an intellectual 
nation. And even if those who are pre- 
sumably the best educated class of the 


country spend but a few short years in 
study, and then lose themselves in the 
whirl of business, it is not so bad as it 
might be. They thus give time for oth- 
ers to study, and there is gained a general 
| diffusion of knowledge which is a long 
| step forward in civilization, and in which 
| America is unrivalled. If hardly any 
|one gets a full meal, still, as Theodore 
| Parker has said, almost every one gets a 
| mouthful of education. It is superficial 
education; it does not make men, but it is 
| at least a beginning that promises much 
for the future. Simple existence in Amer- 
| ica implies a knowledge of truths ancient 
| iihenceinetts never dreamed of. The 


| poor and ignorant immigrant enters upon 
| a course of education the day of his ar- 
irival. His line of vision has been bound- 
| ed by the limits of his own country. He 
| crosses the ocean and finds a people who 
|explain to him the relations of that 
‘ country to the world. He finds different 
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nationalities, opposite creeds, religious 
and political, flourishing side by side. 


He begins to grow. One by one he 


bursts the shells in which ignorance has | 


bound him and comes forth a little larger, 
a little man. Land is given 
him; for the first time he may have a 


more of a 


home of his own. 
better food and better clothing, better fuel 
and light than he has had before, as well 
hitherto unknown. — Life 


as comforts 


takes on a higher and better meaning. 


Citizenship awakens him to asense of 
1 


manhood, and he learns his rights in a 
one | 


time so incredibly short that ne 
should doubt the possibility of teaching 
him his duties. The newspaper brings 
Knowledge of all kinds within his reach 
and the State educates his children. In 
whatever work he engages, I had almost 
said even to the election of his candidates, 
there is machinery to help him. He need 
waste little of his time in doubtful exper- 
iments. Science is ready to tell him the 
cheapest and best way of doing his work 
and what kind of weather he will have 
to do it in. 

When I remember the comforts Amer- 
ican life generally affords I marvel that 
we have grown so much, for all our wise 
and humane surroundings are the result 
of growth. Think of the growth neces- 
sary before men tax themselves to sup- 
port asylums for the insane, the deaf, the 
blind, the infirm and the criminal. Of 
course these beneficent institutions were 
at first the conceptions of a few. 


reform and improvement originates with | 


the minority and works down through 
the majority who cry out reform against 


nature until they have grown far enough | 


to embrace it. But great leaders are use- 
less if men will not follow. None of 
these conceptions could have been real- 
ized had the people opposed them, and I 
take it be the bow of promise in 
America that the people are willing to 
see the good of every movement proposed. 
If you doubt this willingness, go into the 
streets and listen to the earnest discussions 
of universal suffrage, minority represen- 
tation, capital punishment, prison reform, 
temperance, free trade and the relations 


to 


Wisconsin “four 


His labor gives him | 


Every | 
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of labor and capital. Do they not show 
a love of truth, a desire that justice be 
done? Does not the spirit of those who 
came in in the Mayflower ‘to seek not 
gold but God’ still remain’ There is a 
general and hearty sympathy with high 
aims, a half unconscious belief that ‘ they 
are the lower classes who do nothing for 
the good of mankind’ and an irrepressi- 
ble desire to exalt those whose virtues are 
an exaltation of humanity. Nowhere do 
find quicker acknowledgment, 
more generous appreciation. Though 
we so strive for money, it is not in Amer- 
ica that money makes the man. Our 
popular favorites, those whose biographies 
we read, and whose pictures we hang 
upon our walls, are seldom large tax 
payers; and though we put not His name 
into our constitution, yet with the best 
blood in the nation we have washed the 
one black spot from our country and 
made it the free home of all His children. 

There are undoubtedly faults in our 
system of education, but as yet it is the 
best system in the world and is steadily 
growing better. Our teachers appear 
to me to spend too much time on techni- 
cal points, but perhaps they may some- 
times defend themselves in the words of 
Franklin, who when asked the use of 
some recondite and far-off truth, replied, 
What the No other 
country ever made provision for educa- 
tion so early as this; no other is so thor- 
oughly permeated with the belief that 
knowledge is the measure of progress. 
In Germany education is compulsory. 
Without compulsion we are the most 
common schooled people in the world. 
We lack the culture which holds the 
physical, subservient to higher needs, but 
culture is the flower which comes only 
;aftera long growth in education. Our 
nation, which, if the popular myths were 
true, would not be old enough to have 
grown acentury plant, is too young for 
such a flower. We have not, like Ger- 
many, a speculative class whose thought 
leads the world, but neither have we, as 
Germany has, a class that thinks not at 
all. There, the philosophers despise the 
‘people and write for each other, while 


heroes 


use of babies? 


Is 
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mn 


ibe people neither know nor seek to know ; gaged the two men, Agassiz and Guyot, 
the subjects of their investigation. Here, | to lecture in her Normal Schoois to the 
everything is addressed to the people, and | young men and women who were to be, 





it should be our pride that here, more 
than in any other country, the people are 
able to appreciate what the world’s best 
thinkers may have to say. 
middle class, say the aristocrats of the 
old world. We have to encourage us 
that the higher classes are always re- 


cruited from the middle, and that never | 
before or elsewhere were conditions so | 


favorable for the appearance of a race of 
nature’s noblemen. Great men appear in 
companies. One age has a brilliant gal- 
axy of poets; another has artists, reform- 
ers, statesmen, generals or discoverers; 
cach type of greatness being the result 
of a long chain of circumstances. The 


tendency of events in America is towards | 


the elevation of humanity, and we are to 
hope for men, such menas Diogenes with 
his lantern never thought to look for. 
Meanwhile, our public schools, to whom 
we are indebted for much of the progress 
we have already made, must continue 
their diffusion of knowledge and thus 


make easier the work and surer the com- | 


ing of the great men for whom we wait. 
I know of nothing better calculated to 


promote the improvement of our schools | 
than teachers’ institutes, which are hap- | 


pily outgrowing the evils to which I 
called your attention; and I congratulate 
you who are to meet at Monroe, where I 
know you will have the assistance of 
conscientious and efficient men, that you 
live in so happy a time, that by your own 
growth and by promoting the growth of 
those committed to your care, you may 
hasten the coming of a race of men such 
as Socrates would wish to learn of.” 

That was the seventh time he spoke of 
Socrates and he said no more. 


AN ANECDOTE OF AGASSIZ. 





It may not be uninteresting to recall a 
little incident which happened, nearly 


twenty years ago, in one of the Massa-_ 


chusetts Normal Schools. That honored 
old Commonwealth never did a wiser or 
more generous thing than when she en- 


We are all) 


| not only her own future teachers, but also 
| the teachers in many other States. I was 
then a pupil at the oldest of them—the 
school in Framingham. Thither was 
i'wont to come Guyot, and, sojourning 
among us for a week or ten days, talk to 
us of earth and man, of genesis and the 
creation, so simply, so kindly, that we 
|forgot the distance between us. And 
thither came also Agassiz, with his frank, 
i noble, kindly face, to speak to us of the 
;animal kingdom. It was during one of 
| these stays that the incident to which I 
refer eccurred. 

During the noon intermission one of 
ithe girls had picked up and brought with 


her to her desk one of the little gray 
snakes common in Massachusetts 
country fields, and while a group of girls 
were standing by, she suddenly produced 
it. 
clamation of disgust and loathin 


sO 


There was at once a start, and an ex- 


wo ¢ 
=> °* 


ind 
the expected sensation had been quite 
satisfactorily produced. 
was standing on the platform talking 
| with the principal, and waiting for the 


Agassiz, who 


school to be called to order, instantly 
came rapidly down the aisle to the excit- 
ed and disgusted group, und on seeing 
the cause of the commotion at once took 
the little frightened creature gently, al- 
most tenderly, into his strong hand, and 
jas the snake twisted itself round his 
| fingers and wrist, he said, quietly, as if it 
i were a friend, “Oh! it is the Coluber De 
| Kayi, so named from Dr. DeKay who 
| arat characterized it.’ The words were 
| nothing, but the gesture and manner were 
| indescribable, at once so protective and 
|so reverential that they, as well as the 
| whole scence, have always stood out clear 
|in my memory with the vividness of one 
of Chaucer’s pictures. It was as if the 
voice, instead of the simple remark of 
recognition which it actually uttered, 
had said— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
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I cannot answer for the impression on 
the others, but I know that to one at least 
that gesture and action, so characteristic 
of the man, struck the key-note of her 
teaching for many years afterwards, in 
many different places, and to thousands | 
of pupils, and the grateful remembrance 
of it is to me now like a floral offering 
which I lay upon his distant, honored 





grave.—ANNA C. BRACKETT. 
—> + > 


A Few Thoughts on Compulsory Education. 





BY 8. D. FORBES, PACK WAUKEE. 





This is one of the important education- | 
al problems now being digested by public | 
thought, and the drift of opinion seems | 
to be in its favor. That our caemegnieead 
are in danger from lack of education 
among the masses of the people is too} 
apparent in the manner in which politi-| 
cal campaigns are conducted throughout | 
the country; and if there is any form of | 
compulsion that will reach the root of 
the evil it is the right and duty of the 
State to exercise it. But it seems to me! 
that most of the public discussions have 
not reached the question in all its branch- 
es and bearings. The arguments are gen- | 
erally taken, pro and con, on the right of | 
the State—under a republican govern- 
ment—to so far interfere with individual 
liberty. To me this cry of “individual 
liberty” is the watchword of anarchy. 





Individuals have no rights that can stand | 
as a bar to legislation for the public good. | 
Admitted that the education of the peo- | 
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other rights and duties so intimately re- 
lated to this that they cannot be ignored. 
There are conditions and necessities pre- 
cedent to the question of attending school, 
which must be looked after before such 
attendance can be enforced without prov- 
ing a detriment instead of a_ benefit. 
First, the State must provide good schools 
Within the reach of all. It is notorious 
that there are hundreds of district schools 
in our State, where the children of a 
neighborhood gather, free from parental 
restraint, to take their first lessons in pro- 
fanity and rowdyism, under the active 
leadership of representatives from vicious 
and low-bred families. Such schools 
have no relation to education except in 
its worse sense, and to compel parents to 
put their children under such influences 
would be simply outrageous, as tending 
greatly to their injury. True, under our 
endowed system, there should be no such 
schools; but as a fact they do exist, and 
whether through poverty or parsimony 
of the people, is not material to the ques- 
tion. When schools worthy of patron- 
age are established in every district, then 
will this ugly feature of compulsion be 
removed. 

But there exists another obstacle to the 
practical working of the law of compul- 
sion, which, to meet will require more 
radical legislation. There are families 
in almost every district in the State, who 
are actually too poor to clothe their chil- 
dren to attend school in winter. It may 
be said that in our free land no man need 





ple is essential to the well-being of the| be so poor as this implies, or if too inef- 
State; and its kindred proposition that | ficient or improvident to provide for his 
States have a right to preserve their own) family he has no business to have one. 
existence, and the right of the State to| But, as yet our politico-social economists 
enact such laws as shall secure this essen- | have not reached a solution of this tre- 
tial, cannot be gainsaid. Besides, the mendous problem of poverty and procre- 
right is established by numerous pre- | ation ; so at present we have only to recog- 
cedents in every department of law, and | nize the fact, that, as a rule, children are 
can adinit of no farther controversy. | given,—or perhaps I might more properly 

But willalaw compelling attendance | say, accepted—in the proportion that 
upon public schools, such as they are, be | wealth,—or the means of caring for them, 
a “living letter,” or will it in any great|—is denied. Now shall the State appear 
measure accomplish the end for which it | in the role of a bailiff to drive these rag- 
isenacted? Inmy opinion a compulsory ged and barefoot children of poverty to 
law will prove of little value, with us, | school in the snow and bitter cold of 
unless the State goes farther, and assumes | winter, where they will be objects of pity 
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vr derision to their more fortunate fellow 
pupils? Or shall these be excepted from 
the operation of the law’ If so, the law 
defeats its own end, for these poor chil- 
dren, whose only hope is the common 
school, are the very ones intended to be 
reached by this proposed legislative inter- 
terence. I see but one way over this dif- 
ficulty. If the State must educate its 
future citizens as a matter of safety, it 
must not only furnish them good schools, 
but it must provide them with the means 
whereby they may reap the advantages 
there afforded. It must take its children 


where it finds them, and with its strong | 


arm remove every obstacle that parental 
poverty, ignorance, indifference, or vic- 
iousness has placed in the way of their 
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for those which punish it. For every law 
pe will be added to the statute book, 
two will be taken therefrom. But how 
apply the legislative remedy? The State 
| must become sponsor for its future citi- 
| zens, and be to them at all times a be. 
| neficent guardian, where the will or the 
means of the natural parent are 1nade- 
| quate to their needs. If it can rightfully 
| delegate parental authority to a teacher 
| for six hours of the twenty-four, it can 
delegate that authority for the remaining 
| eighteen hours, whenever the welfare of 
| the child may demand. 

| Let the fund for public education be 
| increased. Let a certain portion, as now, 
| be devoted to the support of the public 
school proper, and another portion to 








mental and moral growth, and cease its| furnishing the children of the poor with 
kindly offices toward them only when) means to enable them to share in the ben- 
they have attained the full moral and} efits of the school. A compulsory law 


mental stature of useful citizens. 

The school law, as now in force, au- 
thorizes the District Board to furnish 
books for children whose parents are too 
poor to buy them. But books are often 
the least of their needs. 


must be comfortably fed and clothed. 


Boots may, and frequently are, pre-essen- | 


tial to books. But there is 
to draw on for the former. 
expect good intellectual and moral re- 
sults while the physical necessities are 
neglected. In war, a State needs sound 


no public fund 


To derive any | 
benefit from attendance at school a child | 


It is vain to} 


| with the addenda that I have hinted at, 
| will, I think, work to a good purpose. 
|The condition of parents with reference 
ito their ability to provide for their chil- 
dren will be a matter of legal inquiry, 
‘and that false pride, which is mixed up 
with the most abject American poverty, 
will not be allowed to stand in the way, 
as it often otherwise would, of receiving 
this State charity, and of the consequent 
educational interests of the child. 


| SEINE ceca 
| THE SCHOOL OF EXPERIENCE, 


| Ifappily there is a school, a hard school, 





. . . | . eos . 
bodies, in peace both sound bodies and | with stern, uncompromising teachers, in 
sound minds; because the latter cannot! which many of the errors of early edu- 
exist Without the former. Here, then, | cation are corrected; and that school in 





must the work of the State begin. Any 
legislation looking to the mental, and 
ignoring the physical well being will fail 
of its purpose. All the causes, therefore, 
which effect the moral or mental status 
of the citizen, from birth to the time 
when his character is fixed are, in this 
view of the question, proper subjects for 
legislative control. 
can escape this conclusion, 


True; but the greater part of our laws 
are of a penal character, and I propose 
to substitute laws that will prevent crime 


I do not see how we | 
It will be | 
objected that we have too many laws al- | 
ready ;—that we are governed too much. | 


| . “fo . . 
| Which the life-long work of education is 


| carried on all must attend. Willingly or 
| unwillingly, the school of experience we 
must attend. Some of us learn indiffer- 
ently well the useful lessons taught there ; 
some of us are dullards, who never ad- 
vance; some of us are apt and attentive; 
and, as in all schools, those who learn 
readily are quickly promoted. How to 
learn in this hard school is the great art 
of living. People speak of this school, 
| most erroneously, as being open enly to 
|those who have passed the bounds of 
| childhood; but the baby when it bumps 
| its head has taken its first lesson in the 








oy 
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school of experience; and if this import- 
ant truth were only recognized, there 
would be less of the folly of attempting 
“Expe- | 


to teach experience by proxy. 
rience is no more transferrble in morals 
than in art,” and the earlier child is 
permitted to acquire for himself that 


| 

rae | 

| 

| 

which no can transfer to him, the | 
| 

| 


one 
better—the more readily will he learn, | 
the more permanent will be the lessons. 

Especially is this true of girls, or rather 
especially is it necessary to insist upon 
this in regard to girls; for to put a girl | 
early to the school of experience requires | 
us to deny our tenderness somewhat. It 
is so natural to hope that our dear-bought 
knowledge in that hard school may suflice 
for all her needs, at least until she is old | 
enough to learn for herself; which is ex- 
actly like saying no one should go into | 
the water before learning to swim.— Joi 
and Sehooal, (Louisville, Wy.) 

—_ +o 
THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENCY, 


BY MICHAEL KIRWAN, MANITOWOC. 


Paper read before the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, December 29, 1874. ] 

Educators universally recognize the ne- 
cessity for school supervision and the ex- 
amination of teachers; the general pub- 
lic dimly see the need of these measures, 
without having any well-defined opinions 
respecting their enforcement. Neither 
educators nor the people at large unani- | 


mously prefer any one plan of superin- | 
tendence to all others. 

Some of our political institutions are | 
too recent to command the respect and | 
bind the allegiance of our citizens, and 
too weak to awe aggressive legislators. 

The perpetuity of the county superin- | 
tendency is not assured by a wide-spread | 
popular reverence for it. No inconsid- | 
erable number of the persons who occu- | 
py high educational positions, grant it | 
nothing more than the poor courtesy of 
formal recognition and what they deem 
charitable forbearance. The people re- 
gard it with indifference. County boards 
of supervisors rigidly repress any ten- 
dency to extravagance that may be inhe- 
rent in it by placing it on half pay. Bills 


| assaults 
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providing for its abolition are introduced 
at almost every meeting of the legisla- 
ture. Retiring superintendents fire part- 
ing volleys at it, and the vigor of their 
inversely proportional to 
their chances of re-instatement in the 
distant future. <A little band of qualified 
electors who were once pronounced qual- 
ified instructors, fondly sigh for the res- 
toration ofthe town superintendency and 
their lost honors. In the ranks of the 
opposition there are not wanting those 
who are honored by, if they do not adorn, 


is 


‘their station, and who account the old 


regime preferable to new because it had 


| greater flexibility, and was more readily 


adjustable to circumstances. Editors, 
now and then, feel impelled to denounce 
the exactions of the oflice, and dub its in- 
cumbents “the high and mighty.” If 
these officers are embodiments of might, 
a momentary sweep of retrospection suf- 
tices to show the democratie pre-eminence 
of the nineteenth century. 

Granted, that some system of supervis- 
ion and examination indispensable, 
shall the town, the county or the state be 
the unit of that system ? 

A scheme of state supervision, intend- 
ed to accomplish all or more than that 
which is now attempted by the county 
superintendency, would possess marked 
attractions, and hold out splendid prom- 
ises, which seem susceptible of fulfill- 
ment to the hope, no less than to the ear. 
If the possibilities of such a scheme have 
been determined by a practical test in 
any of our states, Iam not aware of its 
results, and shall not undertake its dis- 
cussion here. 

Wisconsin tried the town superintend. 
ency and abandoned it because it was far- 
cical in its operation and calamitous in 
its consequences. Older and wealthier 
states cannot make that plan effective, for 
it is either very expensive or very useless. 
Massachusetts had, in 1871, a statute 
which provided for town supervision, and 
left its adoption optional with the people. 
Not more than forty cities and towns in 


is 


' the commonwealth availed themselves of 


the act; the rest had no supervision be- 


/ cause they could not afford to pay for the 
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services of competent persons. A subse- 
quent law provides that contiguous towns 
may unite in employing a town superin- 
tendent. This law may not contemplate 
the total rejection of the town system 


. * | 
and the substitution of the county super- | 
intendency, but it opens the way to a} 


compromise in which the former plan 


must undergo such modifications as to | 


lose its distinctive character. Wisconsin 
has now sixty-three county superintend- 
ents, who receive an average salary of 
about $675 a year. It is complained, 
and with justice, too, that some of them 
ure incempetent. There are about eight 
hundred and twenty-one towns in the 
state, requiring under the town system as 
many superintendents, whose average 
salary would probably be less than $50 a 
year. Now, if at the compensation first 
above 


fied for the superintendency, how are we 
to secure thirteen times as many at an av- 


| 
erage salary only two twenty-sevenths as | 


large as that now paid? 

Friends as well as enemies of the coun- 
ty superintendency are dissatisfied with 
the present status of the office; the form- 
er seck ‘to improve, the latter to abolish 
it. Its opponents allege that some of the 
incumbents are unqualified, partial, par- 
tisan, and paid more than their services 
are worth; its friends cannot deny that 
the charges have some foundation in 
truth. Many an examination is such in 
name only; what is called school super- 
vision is sometimes nothing more than 
school visiting; a certificate issued in one 
county is no guarantee to its holder that 
he will be licensed in another, nor is his 
rejection by one examiner any proof that 
another will not duly certify to his fitness. 
Notwithstanding these incongruities and 
imperfections, the superintendency does 
not deserve to be overthrown. I intro- 
duce competent testimony on this point: 

In the report of the State Superintend- 
ent of Minnesota, for the year 1869, it is 
stated that “the non-attendance has de- 
creased cight per cent. during the year, a 
result which proves the wisdom of county 


supervision.” 
2-Vil. V, No. 


» 


stated we have hitherto failed to | 
get sixty-three men who are fully quali- | 
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Hon. W. D. Henkle, Commissioner of 
‘Common Schools for the State of Ohio, 
in his report for the year ending August 
31, 1869, says: “ The demand for county 
supervision is on the increase. Resolu- 
tions passed by educational associations 
and teachers’ institutes, and the assent to 
| these resolutions of the intelligent friends 
of education, clearly indicate that some- 
thing more is needed to infuse new life 
into the schools, especially those of the 
rural districts.” 

Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Superintend- 
}ent of Common Schools for the State of 
| Pennsylvania, says in his report for the 
| same year: “County superintendents 
j have been appointed during the last six- 
| teen years—since 1854—and wherever 
;persons well qualified have filled the 
| office, it has done great good and is pop- 
ular. ‘The work thus done cannot, it is 
believed, be so well accomplished by any 
| other agency.” 
| The Superintendent of Public Instrue- 
tion for Indiana says in his report of 
1870: “Every successful state has been 
led by necessity to adopt county and city 
superintendency. Some states have 
adopted it, and, fearful of its expense, 
have for a time abandoned it; but, find- 
ing it indispensable, have permanently 
resumed it. The system is now incorpo- 
rated into the laws of twenty-three of the 
states and territories. Thesuccess of our 
common schools depends more on efli- 
cient county superintendence than on any 
other one instrumentality.” 

Hon. Warren Johnson, State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools for Maine, 
says: “The agency of county supervis- 
ion has added 25 per cent. to the value of 
the school work.” 

Hon. Newton Bateman, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction, Illinois, says: 
“T am persuaded that county supervision 
cannot be dispensed with without detri- 
ment to the free-school interests of the 
state. I believe that its benefits are so 
obvious and manifold that it ought to 
have and will have a permanent place in 
the final adjustment of the working for- 
; ces in every state school law— that expe- 
'rience has abundantly 





| 
| 


demonstrated its 
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claim to be regarded as an indispensa- 
ble part of the true American system of 
school supervision.” 

Hon. Thos. W. Harvey, State Commis- 
sioner of Common Schools, Ohio, writes 
in 1871: “ Practically our country schools 
are without supervision. There being no 
one in each county to organize, counsel 
and direct, these schools are frequently a 
chaos of misapplied good purposes, 
wasteways of unused or misdirected en- 
ergies. While our cities and towns have 
made rapid progress in everything that 
concerns education, our rural districts 
have failed to keep pace with them, and 
in some localities have actually retro- 
graded. Supervision has ceased to be an 
experiment. It is now the settled policy 
of the states that have once adopted it, 
and we confidently trust that Ohio will 
soon follow their example.” 

These quotations show the estimation 
in which county superintendence is held 
by men who know whereof they speak. 
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this is the proper standard by which to 
measure the holders of these certificates, 
are our schools more efficient than the 
superintendency? Yet, inadequate as 
they are, their destruction would inaugu- 
rate an era of intolerance and proclaim 
the downfall of the republic. A general 
reduction of teachers’ wages for the pur- 
pose of eqalizing their labor and its 
compensation, would be followed by a 
general desertion of the ablest and the 
enrollment of undisciplined, unservice- 
able levies to fill their places. 

Judicious amendment of the law which 
created the superintendency and defined 
its powers and duties is wiser than its 
repeal. Let the first step toward its im- 
provement be to require every superin- 
tendent to hold a five-years’ State certi- 
ficate, and, before granting this certificate, 
let the State Board of Examiners test 
applicants’ ability to teach as fully as 
scholarship and a knowledge of the theory 


|of teaching are now put to the proof. 


Should we accept as conclusive the ar-| This will insure to teachers the inspection 
gument that the office ought to be set aside | of their work and the issue of certificates 
for the reason that it has numerous de-! by members of their own profession, or, 


fects, consistency would compel a like | 


declaration respecting our common 
schools, which are far from _ perfect. 
One-half the teachers employed in them 
have not a sound knowledge of reading, 
spelling, arithmetic and grammar, and 
are paid more than their services are 
worth if those services be valued with 
reference to a high standard of intelli- 
gence. The average age of teachers in 
this State is little, if any, more than 
twenty-two years. Hundreds of them are 
boys and girls, whom business men wouid 
not entrust with the transaction of im- 
portant affairs. The character of their 
work in the school-room is quite in keep- 
ing with their years. The number of 
teachers’ certificates issued in Wisconsin 
during the year ending Aug. 31, 18738, ex- 
clusive of State certificates and those is- 
sued in cities, was 7,619; of which all 
hut 636 were of the third grade. The 
School Code says, “Third-grade certi- 





ficates were intended for temporary li- | 
censes, to be granted to persons of limi-} clerks and treasurers in this state, the 
ted attainments and little experience.” If. former are paid $1,114 and the latter 


at least, by those who have been in that 
profession long enough to obtain a recog- 
nition and some acknowledgment of their 
ability. Lawyers are not appointed to 
examine candidates for ecclesiastical 
preferment, nor are physicians called to 
determine the acquirements of those who 
seek admission to the bar. Yet public 
opinion does not seem to hold it inadmis- 
sible for members of any profession what- 
ever to pass upon the qualifications of 
those engaged in a calling where solid 
reputation cannot be achieved without 
special training and the knowledge that 
comes of experience only; a calling as 
honorable, if not as honored, as law, 
medicine, or theology. 

Next, let superintendents be paid a 
reasonable amount for their services, and 
let the law definitely fix their compensa- 
tion instead of leaving its adjustment to 
county boards of supervisors. As nearly 
as I can determine from available infor- 
mation the average salaries of county 
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$1,096 a year. In many counties those 
officers receive twice and in some in- 
stances more than three times the pay of 
superintendents. In only three counties 
does it appear that superintendents are 
paid more than the other salaried oflicers. 
One-fourth or one-third of the salaries 
paid superintendents goes to defray their 
traveling expenses, leaving their net 
wages less than the compensation of good 
tradesmen, and often compelling them to 
combine other business with their official 
duties. Probably in not more than one- 
half the counties can they afford to give 
undivided attention to matters pertaining 
io their office. Some of them are more 
engrossed with bills, accounts current, 
and equation of payments than with other 
<livisions of the subject of arithmetic, and 
the present writer duly certifies that this 
statement is true according to his own 
knowledge and belief. Some of them 
teach during a considerable portion of 
the year. Some are clergymen, whose 
spiritual functions do not cease on their 
acceptance of temporal obligations. Some 
ure editors, and their papers appear just 
as regularly and prove quite as interest- 
ing and influential during their term of 
office as before. Some are lawyers who 
cannot sacrifice practice and pelf to af- 
fairs of secondary importance, and who 
therefore decide to retain clients at the 
risk of losing constituents. Some are 
physicians, who must see that the lives of 
their patients be preserved though the 
patience of teachers and school patrons 
be lost; the doctor must endeavor to pre- 
vent travelers from crossing that bourn 
which precludes return, whether the su- 
perintendent ever reaches the boundary 
line of his own county or not. This mode 
of official service should be changed. 
Superintendents should be paid enough 
to enable them to devote their whole time 
to school work and then an equivalent for 
their wages should be exacted. The re- 
port issued by our superintendent of pub- 
iie instruction in 1873, states the average 
wages of male teachers in the country 
districts of this State at $43.38 per month. 
I suspect that this average includes the 
salaries paid to many principals of grad- 
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ed schools organized under the district 
system and situated in villages or cities, 
and that it is, therefore, too high. Ad- 
mitting, however, that it is correctly 
stated, and assuming that those teachers 
pay $10 a month for board, their earnings 
are diminished to $38.38 a month—a com- 
pensation less than that paid to good 
choppers and teamsters in the lumbering 
regions during the winter of the year 
covered by the report. In the address 
which Whitelaw Reid delivered at the 
reception recently given by the teachers 
of New York city, he related an anecdote 
of a soldier whose excuse for intoxication 
and neglect of duty was that people have 
no right to expect all the moral virtues 
and graces for thirteen dollars a month. 
We commend the story to parties who 
murmur at the inefficiency of superin- 
tendents and teachers. In the same ad- 
dress Mr. Reid proves by statistics that 
those who give instruction in the primary 
schools of New York are paid less than 
hod-carriers. Since it is conceded that 
teachers suffer a grievance in this respect, 
it cannot be consistently denied that su- 
perintendents are wronged in tne same 
particular. 

People lose confidence in « superin- 
tendent whose education is known to be 
interior to that of applicants whom he 
examines, and the applicants can hardly 
be expected to yield him the full measure 
of professional respect. If it is reason- 
able to insist that his attainments and 
character shall be as high as those of the 
best teachers under his supervision, sim- 
ple justice demands a corresponding 
equality in the matter of wages. The 
pittance remaining to a superintendent 
after deducting his traveling expenses 
from his nominal salary is sometimes 
less than one-half what is paid in his 
county to a principal of a graded school. 
But, unless judicious conditions of eligi- 
bility be established an increase of salary 
will only cause amore determined scramb- 
ling among politicians, who will then 
more than ever covet the office for the 
sake of the spoils; and their success 
would be its deep disgrace. This degra- 
dation will be rendered impossible if 
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candidates for the place be required to|he can get that experience. However 
obtain State certificates, for, it is well un-| mortifying the admission may be to the 
derstood that the individuals who sway | pride we feel in our political system, and 
small caucuses and local conventions are | however subversive of our claim to gen- 





usually impotent in an intellectualstrug- | 
gle, and that their supremacy in the one) 
contest presages ignoble rout if they | 
venture to engage in the other. 

The adoption of a plan prescribing | 
conditions of eligibility to the superin- 
tendency would render advisable a change 


in the present manner of choosing the 
oflicer. Counties should then be free to 


obtain talent of the best order from any | 
quarter whatever, and the selection of 
superintendents be delegated to some ad- 
ministrative power possessing facilities 
for corresponding with and engaging per- | 
sons competent and willing to serve. 
This duty can be safely and properly 
devolved upon the county board of su-| 
pervisors, and that body can appoint the 
superintendent as the district board now 
engages the teacher. Some of the ob- 
jections urged against compulsory school 
attendance, namely, that it is not in har- 
mony with the genius of our polity, that 
it tends toward centralization and evinces 
distrust of the American people, are 
hurled at every scheme which seeks to 
make the superintendency an appointive 
office. These objections, if valid, impugn 
the motives of the statesmen who framed 
the Federal constitution; since the presi- 
dent is not elected by direct popular vote, | 
and the power of choosing United States | 
senators is vested in the state legislatures. | 
The argument which in the name of the | 
American people opposes the appointment | 
of county superintendents, on the ground | 
that the measure is not radically demo- | 
cratic, should not ignore the American | 
eagle’s claim to consideration in the | 
premises, and would not be weakened by | 
invoking that emblematic ravener to ex- 
pand his terminal plumage and scream 
in condemnation of the wicked project. 
So long as the superintendency remains | 
an elective office just so long will it fail | 
to secure men of ripe experience to fill | 
it, because popular caprice or the hostil- | 
ity aroused by an impartial discharge of | 
duty will remove the incumbent before | 


eral intelligence, it is patent to every ob- 
server that in the disposal of county of- 
fices a majority of the electors are 
influenced more by party dictation and a 
desire to reward some hero of the hour 
than by any considerations of competency 
and ultimate public weal. The favorite 
of to-day is often the defaulter of to-mor- 
row. The official who declines to sink 
his manhood for the purpose of further- 
ing partisan intrigue or personal ambition 
is frequently superseded by some one who 


| is more plant in the hands of party man- 


agers and less given to nice distinctions 
when his honor is concerned. Strict ob- 
servance of obligations imposed by the 
oath of office is as fatal to official tenure 
asmarked incompetency is. Offices whose 
duties consist of mere clerical routine are 
not sensitive to frequent changes of ad- 
ministration, but the superintendency 
can not be classed with those. Its duties 
are peculiar, and demand not only a good 
education but also an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the wants of each school, and 
a knowledge of individual character and 
ability that cannot be acquired without 
long experience and permanent employ- 
ment. Before this knowledge is meas- 
urably gained the favor of the sovereign 
people is transferred to some new aspirant 
whose principal recommendation is that 
his record chronicles no performances 
which perish in the offence they give. 

What is termed the principle of rota- 
tion in office doubtless exercises a whole- 
some influence in many instances, and 
occasionally works very beneficial 
changes of superintendents; yet, the wis- 
dom of its sweeping, unrestricted appli- 
ration to the superintendeney may well 
be questioned. 

The selection of the superintendent by 
the county board of supervisors would be 
superior to the existing mode in the fol- 
lowing respects: 

1. Political opinions and party aftili- 
ations would have less weight than now 
in determining the choice. The engage- 
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ment of the officer would be a regular | 
business transaction. Supcrintendents are | 
now elected at the same time that State | 
officers are chosen, and on such occasions | 
the heading of a ticket is scanned more | 
closely than the names of candidates. 

2. Continued employment would be) 
mainly dependent on the character of the 
services rendered; and this condition 
would operate as an incentive to exertion | 
on the part of the superintendent. 

3. It would remove the necessity of | 
participating in petty political campaigns | 
which are too often so conducted as to be | 
humiliating to self-respect and repugnant | 
to honor. There is no good reason why 
superintendents, more than teachers, 
should be spattered with the mud of pol- 
itics. How many principals of our grad- 
ed or high schools, or professors in our 
normal schools, would continue to teach 
if they were biennially assailed by little 
demagogues, and by obscure newspapers 
that are more interested in the accumula- 
tion of job-work than in the advancement 
of education? And in the whole body of 
educators is the superintendent the only 
individual so closely related to 
pachyderm as to be insensible to the 
whips and scorns of election time ? 

In the report of the Commissioner of 
Edueation for 1870, it is stated that laws 
providing for the appointment of super- 
intendents were passed in Pennsylvania 
in 1854, the system continuing up to the 
date of the report; in Tennessee in 1867; 
in Alabama and Mississippi in 1868; in 
Florida in 1869; and I am informed that 
they are now appointed in Minnesota by 
the county boards of supervisors and re- 
quired to hold State certificates or diplo- 
mas from the State University. In some 
of the States named, the State Superin- 
tendent makes the appointments, in others 
the Governor appoints, and his appointees 
are confirmed by the Senate, and, in oth- 
ers still, county boards of education se- 
lect. The details of the various modes 
of appointment are not minutely described 
in the commissioner’s report. 

To recapitulate—The suggestions con- 
tained in this paper for the improvement 
of the superintendency are— 





the | 
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1. That no one shall be eligible to the 
oftice who does not hold a State certificate. 
2. The payment of adequate salaries 
which shall be definitely fixed by law. 
3. Theappointment of superintendents 


by county boards of supervisors. 
. —>-> 
A So.vution.—To find the values of » 





in the general equation a?-!-2pr—q. 
A l 
| 
| H 
| | 
(B | 
NV 


| Draw A PB atright angles to B C, and 
join A @. From # drop the perpendicu- 


lar HN. Assume BC—=2AB. Place 
AB=2-+-p, HN=p, then B C= 2(2-- p) 


and NC==2p. Hence (x-+ p)?—area of 
the triangle A B Cand p?=area of the 
j triangle ZN C. Assume the area of the 
| trapezoid A IJ N B=-q; then the area of 
the triangle A B C= q-+- p*; consequently 
(vt py =q+-p*. 
ee p= VP. t= — pe VP 
| L. CAMPBELL. 





— oe 
Lessons IN MemMory.—Of all the exer- 
cises which most favor ignorance in 
teachers who are not duly prepared, and 
which inspire most ennui in students, the 
worst are those mnemonic exercises in 
which the master acts a purely passive 
| part, and the pupil an automatic one. It 
is said that by such means we develop 
the memory of children; but for this no 
special effort is needed, as the culture of 
memory, like that of attention, is secured 
by the activity of the other faculties. It 
is more particularly in exercising the 
judgment that we enrich the memory with 
useful things. The knowledge we gather 
|in the first years of life we owe to obser- 
| vation and experience—the best of mas- 
| ters—and it is more profoundly engraved 
|} upon the memory than all the memorized 
|lessons of college. The mother-tongue 
/is acquired without learning any thing 
by heart. 
| Those who, in teaching their pupils to 
speak a foreign language, give them words 
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to learn, to form into phrases, commit a 
triple error. In the first place, the child 
does not learn to talk by passing from 
words to phrases. In the second place, 
in order to speak, he learns to understand 
what is said to him. In the third place, 
no mother ever attempted such a proceed- 
ing: the instinct of imitation alone suf- 
fices the child in learning to speak. 

The expression of thought is not aided 
by learning extracts from authors, be- 
cause, for the most part, these extracts 


contain not a phrase or an idea that would | 


aid in conversation. In this work, the 
attention is directed exclusively to words, 
xnd the memory is aided by their juxta- 
position. By means of repetition they 
are revived in the mind in their order of 
succession, each word suggesting that 
which follows. The more we repeat the 
lesson in order to retain it, the more easy 
and rapid the recitation, the more the 
text escapes analysis and the will. Ex- 
cellent as the exercise may be in pronun- 
ciation and oratory, it is ineflicacious asa 
means of learning to speak. To learna 
model by heart, no more teaches to speak, 
than tracing a drawing-model teaches to 
draw.—CLauDE MARcEL, in Pop. Science 
Monthly for February. 


—- 
MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS, 





| From the Oshkosh Daily Northwestern. | 

A meeting of County Superintend- 
ents was held in the Normal School build- 
ing at Oshkosh, Dec. 22 and 23, 1874. 
Present, Prof. Graham, Pres. Albee, Supts. 
Burnham of Waupaca, Minaghan of Cal- 
umet, Chipman of Waushara, Lynch of 
Brown, Spencer of Green Lake, Flanagan 
of Outagamie, Morrison of Portage, and 
Kirwan of Manitowoc. 

The meeting organized on Tuesday 
morning. Mr. Burnham was chosen 
chairman, and Mr. Kirwan secretary. 

Prof. Graham stated the object of the 
meeting: to devise some means of mak- 
ing the institute work more effective and 
continuous; a plan of work could be ar- 
ranged for two or more years, the work 
done at each session to be as full and 
thorough as possible in that which might 
be attempted, and in advance of that done 
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at preceding sessions; the efforts put forth 
by members of an institute to be concen- 
trated on a few branches in which real 
progress could thus be made; examina- 
tions to have some reference to work done 
| at institutes and to be more uniform than 
at present. 

The utility of short term institutes, 
‘length of session, character and scope of 
the work to be attempted, the desirability 
| of a law requiring teachers to attend in- 
| stitutes, and the relations which teacher's 
associations should bear to institutes, 
were selected as topics for discussion, and 
and the meeting proceeded to consider 
each of these subjects in the order named 
Full statements of opinions were given, 
and views were interchanged and com- 
pared. Immediately before the close of 
the morning session, the following com- 
mittees were appointed by the chair: 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


On Length of Institute Session—Messrs 
Minaghan, Morrison and Albee. 

On Programme for Institute—Messrs. 
Kirwan, Burnham, Chipman and Mor- 
rison. 

On Compulsory Attendance of Teach- 
ers—Messrs. Spencer, Lynch and Flan- 
agan. 

On Teacher’s Associations—-Messrs 
Burnham, Graham and Kirwan. 





These committees instructed to 
report ut 7. P. M. 

The afternoon session began at 2 0’clock. 
The discussion of the subjects which were 
under advisement in the morning was re- 
sumed. Class work was held to produce 
better results at institutes than are reach- 
ed by the presentation of subjects in 
lectures. Teachers take a few discon- 
nected notes on the lectures but make 
little use of them. It was not deemed 
best to have many evening lectures in 
connection with institutes; the members 
were thereby prevented from making the 
preparation required for the work of the 
following day; an occasional lecture 
which citizens in general, as well as 
teachers attend is quite as valuable for 
the interest which it leads the former to 
take in educational affairs as for its edu- 
cational influence on the teachers. 

The order of mental capacity to which 
| institute exercises should be adapted was 


were 
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next considered. These exercises should 
not be of a character to severely try the 
ability of the ablest members, nor so ele- 
mentary as to afford discipline to none 
but the weakest. Adapt the work to the 
wants of the district schools and it will 
then do the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Grade work is not practicable 
in a five days’ institute. Conductors 
should not allow a few proficient mem- 
bers to answer all the questions and ignore 
those who are less advanced. When con- 


ductors and pupils become acquainted | 


questions can be so varied and assigned 


in the same exercise as to lead all to take | 


part. 

Examinations which are partially based 
on the work done at institutes should be 
held at the close of the sessions, and su- 
perintendents would be glad to be assist- 
ed by conductors in oral examination 
exercises. To secure this help institutes 
should close on Thursday evening and 
examinations begin on Friday morning. 
The policy of holding examinations just 
before institute session was condemned. 


At 7 o’clock in the evening the conven- 
tion assembled to receive the report of 
committees. The committee on Length 
of Institute Session presented the follow- 
ing report which was read and adopted: 


COMMITTEE REPORTS. 


The committee appointed to consider 
the length of time most desirable for the 


county institutes,respectfully recommend: | 


First. That in order to secure a better | 


culture in “common school” branches for 
the teachers, institutes in the several coun- 
ties be held each year for periods of two 
or four weeks. 

Second. That the county superintend. 
ent of schools shall be responsible for an 
efficient conduct of the exercises by a 
proper person, except during such time 
as the Normal conductor of Institutes 
may be present. 


Third. That we petition the Board of 
Regents of Normal Schools to grant to 
Superintendents who conduct such Insti- 
tutes in accordance with the directions of 
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| said Board, a reasonable compensation for 


services. Respectfully submitted, 


G. S. ALBEE, 


| W. B. MInaGuay, 


| J. O. Morrison, 


| Committee. 

| The report of the Committee on Pro- 
| gramme was verbally stated by the chair- 
| man of the committee, and gave rise to a 
| spirited discussion, After the several ob- 
| jections had been offered the report was 
| accepted and further action upon it was 
ideferred until the written draft of it 

should be laid before the meeting. 

| The Committee on Compulsory Attend- 
, ance of Teachers offered a report which 
| was read. Its adoption was opposed, the 
report was recommitted and the commit- 
tee requested to report again at 9 o’clock 
| the next morning. 

The meeting then adjourned to the 
hour appointed for receiving the report of 
the last named committee. 

Pursuant to adjournment the conven- 
tion met on Wednesday morning and lis- 
tened to the following report of the Com- 
mittee on Compulsory Attendance, which 
was unanimously adopted : 
| The committee to whom was referred 
| the subject of Institute Attendance would 
respectfully recommend that it should be 
made obligatory upon teachers to attend 
institutes provided by the State; and that 
| the county superintendent should be pro- 
|hibited from granting certificates to 
'teachers who refuse or neglect to attend 
said institutes; unless they can give sat- 
isfactory reasons for non attendance, such 
/reasons to be presented in writing and 
‘kept on file in the office of county super- 
| intendent. A. A. SPENCER, 
H. M. Lynen, 

H. FLANAGAN. 
| The following written report of the 
| Committee on Programme was presented 
and adopted: 

The committee to whom the considera- 
tion of a programme for short term insti- 
tutes was referred, reports as follows: 

The work done ina large number of the 
public schools of our State can be made 
satisfactory only by improving the schol- 
|arship of teachers, and leading them to 


! 
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methods of teaching. The Institute is, 
in the opinion of your committee, the 
only educational agency through which 
the great body of those teachers can at | 
present be reached, and the necessity of. 
continuing and extending institute work 
is therefore apparent and imperative. 

That institutes may be made as effect- 
ive as possible, your committee recom. | 
mends: | 

1. That the efforts of both conductors 
and the members enrolled may be concen- 
trated more than heretofore, and that, to 
make this concentration possible, the con- 
sideration of all the third-grade branches 
shall require the time of two institute ses- 
sions in each county. Reading, Orthog- 
raphy, Penmanship, and Arithmetic to be 
taught at every session, and, in addition 
to these subjects, either Grammar or 
Geography to be taken up, the two sub- 
jects last named to alternate by sessions; 
two hours each day to be given to the 
consideration of methods of teaching 
and school management, a portion of 
these two hours being devoted to such 
presentation of either United States His- 
tory or Civil Government as may be best 
suited to the wants of members in each 
institute, and these two studies to alter- 
nate by sessions as recommended in the | 
treatment of Grammar and Geography. 

2. That Prof. Graham be requested to 
prepare a syllabus for short-term insti- , 
tutes, and to send a printed copy of this 
syllabus to each county superintendent. 

3. That each superintendent issue a 
circular, embodying the plan of work out- 
lines in the syllabus and calling the atten- 
tion of teachers to the necessity of making | 
all possible preparation for that work; 
and that a copy of the circular prepared 
by each superintendent be sent to each 
teacher in his county at least three months 
before the date at which the institute for 
that county is to begin. 

4, That institutes be organized on 
Monday, and that examinations connected 
with them shall not be held prior to the 
close of the institute sessions. 

5. That superintendents keep a record | 
of the attendance at institutes, and that 








comprehend and adopt more | 
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teachers who do not attend shall be re- 
quired to state to superintendents, in wri- 
ting the reasons for their absence, which 
reasons the superintendents shall put on 
record. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MIcHAEL Kirwan, 

J. BURNHAM, 

J. O. Morrison, 

THEO. S. CHIPMAN, 
Committee. 

Then ensued the reading and adoption 
of the report made by the Committee on 
Teachers’ Associations. 

On motion the chair appointed Messrs. 
Graham, Albee and Burnham a commit- 
tee to call future meetings of superinten- 
dents. 

Prof. Graham and Pres. Albee spoke of 
the probable effect of the meeting on sub- 
sequent institute work and other educa- 
tional movements, and of the interests 
which teachers, superintendents, normal 
and district schools hold in common. 
Prof. Graham in concluding his remarks 
wished superintendents an abundance of 
that happiness which is derived from 
hard work. 

Messrs. Spencer, Burnham, and Chip- 
man responded on behalf of the superin- 
tendents, and the chair then declared the 
meeting adjourned sine die. 

Miciarn Kirwan, 
Secretary. 
— 

Habrrs.—The proper molding of char- 
acter is beyond the art of books. Books 
indeed have much to do in giving tone to 
character; but character, which consists 
in habits fixed upon natural temperament, 
can develop only in action. Now habit, 
we know, is “aptitude or facility acquired 
by frequent repetition,’ natural tempera- 
ment is that original bias of disposition 
inherent in our birth, influenced often- 
times by surrounding circumstances, and 
always modified by habit. Habits are 
good or they are bad; but in forming 
character our object is to cultivate good 
habits; and not alone habits of body— 
though these are not without a marked 
effect upon character—but also habits of 
thought and habits of feeling, which in- 
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fluence those actions, and that course of | 
conduct by which character manifests 
itself, and does its work, whether for 
good or evil. (From November “Home and | 
School,” Louisville, Ky.) 

Forms OF KNOWLEDGE.—In the ideal 
university, a man should be able to obtain 
instruction in all forms of knowledge. 
Now, by “forms of knowledge” I mean 
the great classes of things knowable; of 
which the first, in logical, though not in 
natural, order is knowledge relating to 
the scope and limits of the mental facul- 
ties of man; a form of knowledge which, 
in its positive aspect, answers pretty much 
to logic and part of psychology, while, 
on its negative and critical side, it cor- 
responds with metaphysics. 

A second class comprehends all that 
knowledge which relates to man’s wel- 
fare, so far as it is determined by his own 
acts, or what we call his conduct. It an- 
swers to moral and religious philosophy. 
Practically, it is the most directly valu- 
able of all forms of knowledge, but spec- 
ulatively, itis limited and criticised by 
that which precedes and by that which 
follows it in my order of enumeration. 

A third class embraces knowledge of 
the phenomena of the universe, as that 
which lies about the individual man; and 
of the rules which those phenomena are 
observed to follow in the order of their 
occurrence, Which we term the laws of 
Nature. 

This is what ought to be called natural 
science, or physiology, though those terms 
are hopelessly diverted from such a mean- 
ing; and it includes all exact knowledge 
of natural fact, whether mathematical, 
physical, biological, or social.-—Popular 
Science Monthly. 

=> 

LrvE to be useful. Live to give light. 
Live to accomplish the end for which you 
were made, and quietly and steadily shine 
on, trying to do good. 

Tue remark of a severe lady, who says 
that male is only mule spelled wrong, is 
supplemented by the New Orleans Pica- 
yune with the declaration that, according 
to the Latin proclivities a woman is mwlier. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS. 
Prepared by the Assistant Superintendent. 
DISTRICTS AND DISTRICT MEETINGS. 

Question. Is the vote of a district val- 
id and binding if not recorded ? 

Answer. It is rendered valid not by 
being recorded, but by being passed le- 
gally. The record is merely evidence of 
its passage. If there be no record, or if 
the record be lost, the fact may be shown 
some other way. All action of the dis- 
trict should however be immediately and 
carefully recorded; and any omission of 
record of action at a meeting should be 
corrected at the next meeting if observed. 

Q. Is not the vote of a district that the 
board shall not change text-books with- 
out permission binding ? 

A. Just as binding as a vote that they 
should not change their shirts without 
permission. It is a matter over which 
the district has no direct power. Still, 
the district may express an opinion on the 
subject, and it may be a good one, that 
the board would do well to heed. 

Q. When a joint district changes its 
annual meeting from September to Au- 
gust, with which town clerk must the vote 
be filed ? 

A. The law does not prescribe. By 
analogy, it should be filed with the clerk 
to whom the full report is made. It will 
cut off all cavil and question if it is filed 
with each town clerk. 

Q. Can the chairman of a district 
meeting vote unless there is a tie? 

A. Of course he can, and should. 
is but a voter in the chair. 

Q. Must the director be chairman, if 
present? 

A. He may appropriately call the meet- 
ing to order, but is not the permanent 
chairman, unless appointed—i. e., elected. 
The first business of every school meet- 
ing is to fill the chair. (Sec. 19.) 

Q. Can a district move the school- 
house, (having voted to change the site,) 
by a “bee,” if some are opposed ? 

A. This method of doing it is not ob- 
jectionable if done with good feeling. If 
the majority wish to do it that way, the 
minority probably would not object, if 


He 
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exempted from helping. But if there is 
serious opposition, it had better be done 
by contract. 

Q. Can the board compel the minority 
to help, if the majority vote to do it by a| 
“bee?” | 

A. They cannot. The law makes no| 
provision for such action. 

DISTRICT OFFICERS. 

Q. Does a director vacate his office by | 
refusing bail for the treasurer which the | 
clerk approves ? 

A. Certainly not; each judges for him- 
self, and the bail must be satisfactory to 
both. 

Q. Does a district officer vacate his 
oftice by being absent most of the time, 
but returning home once in two or three 
weeks ? 

A. He does not; but if he is unable to 
perform his duties in consequence of his 
frequent absence, he might as well resign, 
or consent to be removed. 

Q. Can the clerk be bondsman for the 
treasurer ? 

A. No, for he is to approve the bond, 
which implies a third person as bonds- 
man. 

Q. If a clerk appoints a deputy, who 
is responsible for the accuracy of his 
records, the clerk or the board ? 

A. The clerk of course. 

Q. Must the treasurer keep a book, 
and what is the remedy if he refuses? 

A. “The treasurer shall keep a book | 
in which he shall enter all the moneys re- 
ceived and disbursed by him,” ete. (Sec. 
38.) If he refuses, let him be removed. 
(Sec. 124.) | 

DISTRICT BOARD. | 

Q. Our board has opened an evening 
school for instruction in book-keeping, 
there being no time for it in the day 
school; the teacher receives no extra 
compensation; the wood of the district is 
used. Is this legal? The instruction is 
free. 

A. Notonly legal but praiseworthy. 
The board may modify the rule or custom 
as to school hours, and may provide for 
instruction in other branches than those 
required by law. (Sections 52 and 55.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Q. If the district votes to have a female 


teacher, and the board hires « male, who 
is responsible for his wages ? 

A. The board would be responsible 
individually to the teacher for damages, 
if the district would not accept his ser- 
vices; but if the school is recognized, 
and goes on as usual, the action of the 


' board would be held to have been acqui- 
| esced in by the district. 


Q. There was atie in the vote of our 
district as to having a male or female 


|teacher. Those for a female teacher, in- 


cluding the director, send only two chil- 
dren, and those for a male send nine, from 
7 to 20 years of age. The board hired a 
male teacher but the director won’t sign 
the contract, nor countersign any order to 
pay him. What shall we do? 

A. The board had power to hire a male 
teacher. (Sec. 19, sub-section twelfth, and 
Sec. 42.) The consent of the director is 
not necessary, as a majority governs in 
such cases. The director may be com- 
pelled by mandamus to countersign orders 
legally drawn, or removed for willful 
neglect of duty. 

Q. Can the board not only adopt a list 
of text-books, but procure them, and re- 
quire all pupils not supplied to buy of 
them ? 

A. The board has no legal power to do 
more than adopt a list. There will pos- 
sibly be some legislation this winter on 
the subject of text-books, but no law will 
be passed compelling anybody to buy 
from any particular source. 

TAXES. 

Q. Mr. A. moved from No. 6 to No. 9. 

While in No. 9 the annual assessment 


| took place. Soon after, and before the 


annual meeting, he moved back into No. 
6. Where should he pay tax on his per- 
sonal property ? 

A. Asaman upon moving into a dis- 
trict immediately becomes a voter therein 
(if a voter at all), and has the privilege 
of sending to school, it is equitable that 
he should be taxed in that district, on his 
personal property—which naturally goes 
with the person. If he moves out of a 
district after the taves are voted, the case is 
different. A man is to be taxed in the 
same town or ward in which he is assess- 
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ed, but this provision is not extended by | 
law to school districts. | 

Q. If a tax of a certain amount is 
voted, to be levied and collected in three 
specified annual installments, will it be 
legal to have the second and third install- 
ments collected without being voted over 
again ? 

A. Ithink so. The vote of the district | 
on the subject stands as the will of the 
district, unless modified or rescinded. 
The clerk should return each year, the | 
amount to be collected for that year. 

Q. The clerk, by oversight, failed to 
return a tax for building a school-house 
in season to go into the roll this year; 
what can be done? 

A. Either borrow the money (Sec. 114), 
and replace it with the tax, when finally 
collected, or raise a special tax, under 
section 64, and use the first tax, when col- 
lected, for general school purposes. 


SCHOOL MONEY. 
. How is school money apportioned ? 
A. This question is best answered in 
the words of the law: 


Section 58. * * It shall also be 
the duty of the town clerk to apportion 
the school moneys raised by the town and 
collected by the town treasurer, on the 
third Monday of March, and those received 
from the state, through the county treas- 
urer, on the third Monday of June in each 
year, or as soon thereafter as the same) 
shall be collected or received by the town | 
treasurer, to the several districts and parts 
of districts within the town, in proportion 
to the number of children residing in 
each, over the age of four and under the 
age of twenty years, as the same shall ap- 
pear from the last annual reports of their 
respective clerks. 

Section 59. No money shall be appor- 
tioned to any district or part of a district, 
unless it shall appear by the report there- 
of, verified by the affidavit of the clerk of 
said district or part of a district, that a 
school has been taught therein, by a duly 
qualified teacher, for at least five months 
during the year ending at the date of such 
report, and that all school moneys re- 
ceived during that year from the income 
of the school fund, have been applied to 
the payment of the wages of a legally | 
qualified teacher. 


The points to be noticed are: Ist, that | 
the school money to be apportioned may | 
acerue from three different seiaicemobay! 
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that voted by the town, if any, for school 
purposes; (0) that arising from the tax 
levied upon the town for school purposes 
by the county board, which must be not 
less than the amount last apportioned 
from the income of the school fund; (c¢) 
that coming from this source—that is, 
“received from the State, through the 
county treasurer,” as apportioned by the 
State Superintendent. 

2d. No money is to be apportioned to 
any district that has not maintained schoo} 
in the previous school year, by a qualified 
teacher, at least 5 months (100 days), nor 
unless all the money received during that 
year, from the income of the school fund, 
has been applied to the payment of the 
wages of such a teacher. The law is 
quite stringent in this matter. Provision 
is mace for cases of hardship. 

3. It is to be noted carefully that school 


| money is apportioned to districts entitled 
| to receive it, not in proportion to the val- 


uation of property, not on the number of 
children attending school, but on the 
number of school age—between 4 and 20 
—residing in the district, as shown by 
the last report; and this means further 
those who had a legal residence in the 
district, not those who happened to be 
staying there at the time. 

Q. Is drainage money subject to the 
same restrictions ? 

A. This is a difficult question to an- 
swer. The school law was first enacted, 
and section 59 lays down a general policy 
as to the apportionment of school money. 
It is safest to hold that section 17 of the 
Drainage Law (Chap. 151, of 1869, p. 151, 
School Code) is to be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with section 59 of the school 
law, until by legislation or judicial decis- 
ion it is determined otherwise. 

RIGHTS OF PUPILS. 

Q. Has not a person over 20 a right to 
attend school free, if enumerated in the 
school census taken just before arriving 
at that age? 

A. The right begins at 4 and ceases at 
20, without any exception whatever— 
otherwise than that the right may be for- 
feited or suspended, for cause. The fact 
of the enumeration of a person under the 
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circumstances you mention, in no, way 
affects the question. Of course there may 
be cases where it is quite right to allow 
persons over 20 to attend, on payment of 
a merely nominal tuition fee. 

Q. Has not a boy driven from home a 
right to attend school in another district ' 
free? 

A. Not a legal right, necessarily. It 
might be very proper and an act of hu- 
manity to admit him, but again it might 
not; he might very possibly be more ap- 
propriately sent to the Industrial School 
at Waukesha. Neither a school district 
nor a school board can appropriately un- 
dertake the duties of police officers, or of 
charitable or reformatory institutions. 

DUTIES OF TEACHERS. 

Q. Is the teacher justified in coming | 
to school after nine, or in going away in 
school hours ? 

A. Although not specified in the con- 
tract, he is required by common and 
well known custom, to spend at least six 
hours in teaching, and to begin at nine 
and close at four, with the usual recess at 
noon. A failure to do this would violate 
his contract, and would justify at least a 
proportionate deduction of wages. 

Q. Is it the duty of the teacher to | 
build fires ? 

A. Itis rather the duty of the board | 
to provide for this. But in the country | 
schools, where it has always been the | 





| 
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| there are more than 100 days left, after 


deducting all Saturdays, Sundays and 
holidays; so that the teacher would still 
get through his school in less than five 
calendar months, which is certainly not 
a hardship. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Q. Is the same process necessary in 
annulling a “license” as a regular cer- 
tificate ? 

A. Yes; the law knows nothing of a 
“license” as different from a certificate. 
A teacher has the same right of notice of 
intended annulment, whatever may be the 
character of his certificate. 

Q. Can a county superintendent legal- 
ly refuse a certificate to a teacher because 


| he did not attend the last institute ? 


A, A superintendent has no such pow- 
er, nor do I think that he ought to have. 
A superintendent is quite right, however, 
in looking sharply after the qualifications 
and work of those who do not attend. 
Such teachers are usually, though not 
necessarily, “poor sticks.”” A superin- 
tendent may be a “poor stick” himself, 
and his institute of a corresponding char. 
acter. 

QUESTION UNDER THE “DECISION.” 

Since the “decision” printed in the last 
number of the JOURNAL was first made 
and became known, several questions 
similar to the one below have been asked : 

Q. Under the decision of the Supreme 








usual custom for male teachers to do it,| Court cana school board make a rule 
and where this fact is well known to the | that all pupils in the same class shall 
teacher, it will be quite proper for him to | take all the studies of the class, (unless 
see to it, calling on the larger boys to|exempted on request), and enforce the 
help. If there are several large and | rule by suspension? 
trusty boys, it is nota burden for them; A. Since the decision covers only the 
to do it, in turn—nor for the girls to | point that a teacher may not inflict cor- 
sweep. Such things should be under-| poral punishment upon a pupil who re- 
stood before the school begins. Any | fuses to take a certain study which his 
misunderstanding about them is apt to | father has directed him not to take, and 
cause trouble and injure the school. | points out that it is not designed to inter- 
Q. If a contract for five months reads: | fere with the power of the board to “ make 
“20 days teaching constitute a month,” | all needful rules and regulations for the 
can holidays be included ? organization, gradation and government 
A. Strictly construed, they would not; | of the school,” etc., it may be held that 
but if it appeared that board and teacher | the board still has the power in question. 
understood the matter differently, it might | It is believed that most teachers of large 
be fair to compromise. From the 14th of | experience will concur in the opinion 
November to the last of March, however, | that such a rule is necessary, while they 
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will as readily concede that cases may 
occur where exemption from the rule or a | 
modification of it should be allowed as a | 
favor. | 





ee | 
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The Wisconsin Teachers’ Association | 
convened in semi-annual session in the | 
Assembly Chamber of the Capitol, Mon- | 
day evening, Dec. 28th, 1874, and was 
called to order by President Emery. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. J. B. Pradt. | 

In the absence of Secretary, Supt. Kir- | 
wan was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

Papers on “ Examinations” were read 
by Prof. Alexander Kerr and Prof. 8. R 
Winchell. At the conclusion of these 
the chair having announced the subject 
open for discussion ; 

Prof. S. H. Carpenter said that the main | 
feature of good examinations is the pre- 
paration of judicious questions. These 
should be so framed as neither to indicate 
nor conceal the answer. Teachers who 
can frame questions of this character will 
succeed in making the examination what 
it ought to be; those who cannot do so 
will fail. When pupils are under exami- 
nation the circumstances surrounding 
them should be such as not to distract 
attention from their work. Both written 
and oral answers should be required. 


Rev. Mr. Pradt said that higher exami- 
nations should discipline the pupil to tell 
what he knows, though the circumstances | 
be unusual or unfavorable. 

Supt. MacAllister said a school is not 
thoroughly organized unless it has a reg- 
ular system of examination. <A class is 
not fully tested unless examined by an 
individual or a committee of whose man- 
ner of conducting the examination the 
class has had no previous knowledge. 
Both written and oral answers should be 
required. In the case of teachers a 
written examination is preferable, be- 
‘ause as examining committees are usu-| 
ally constituted it is the only safeguard | 
against fraud. | 

President Albee said that the training | 
of pupils should have in view the ability 
to use their knowledge correctly and | 





promptly under any circumstances, favor- 
able or otherwise. When the pupil leaves 
school his Mentor is no longer at his 
elbow, and he should be prepared to meet 
such tests as he may be subjected to in 
the world’s examination. The manner of 
examining in the Oshkosh Normal School 
was stated. 

The chairman having called for the 
report of the committee on the “ County 
Superintendency,”’ 

Prof. Parker stated in response that the 
committee had not prepared a report, but 
would do so hereafter. He suggested that 


the meeting listen to the reading of a pa- 


per on the County Superintendency which 
Supt. Kirwan, of Manitowoc, had prepar- 
ed at his request. The reading of this 
paper then followed. 

Supt. Searing said that no topic could 
be more important than this. It seemed 
disgraceful for our State to have so long 
continued a system so faulty as our pres- 
ent system of County Superintendence. 
In this matter, Minnesota was far in ad- 
vance of us. In that State, no person is 
eligible to appointment, unless he has a 
State certificate, or a diploma from the 
State University. Our system is very 
faulty, and needs amendment. 

Mr. Chandler asked what the salary of 
Superintendents was in Minnesota? 

Supt. Searing said that the salaries were 
not larger than at present with us, and he 
thought this a good omen. 

Mr. Chandler asked if men holding State 


' certificates would not be employed as 


teachers at much larger salaries ? 

Mr. Parker stated that the State certi- 
ficate of County Superintendents in Min- 
nesota corresponded very nearly to our 
third grade certificate. 

Other gentlemen corroborated this state- 
ment. 

Supt. Searing said that the question as 
to County Superintendence had been set- 
tled in the affirmative. The only question 
open was how to improve it. 

Mr. Pradt thought the system needed a 
radical improvement. He thought the 
matter of salary would adjust itself. 

Motion by Mr. Charlton that committee 
on County Superintendency, of which 
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Prof. Parker is chairman, be allowed to 
report at some subsequent session of this 
meeting. Carried. 

Adjourned to 9 A. M., Tuesday. 

MORNING SESSION. 
December 29, 1874. 

The morning session was opened with 
prayer by Pres. Chapin of Beloit College. 

Pres. Albee, of Oshkosh Normal School, 
read a paper on “Training Schools in 
connection with Normal Schools.” 

Pres. Chapin read a paper on the “True 
Function of the College.” 

The chair announced these papers open 
for discussion. 

Supt. Searing raised the question sug- 
gested by Pres. Chapin’s paper, why stu- 
dents did not avail themselves of the 
privileges of the elective courses of the 
eastern colleges. 

Pres. Bascom.—The American colleges 
are unique. It is a mistake to attempt to 
fashion them after English or German 
models. 

Bearing upon Supt. Searing’s question, 
Prest. Bascom remarked further that the 
faculties of the eastern colleges were in 
favor of the old established courses, and 
those students who took the scientific 
course, found themselves out of sympathy 
with the spirit of the place. The experi- 
ment of elective courses is now being 
made at Harvard with much more fair- 
ness, and much greater prospect of suc- 
cess than before. 

Prest. Chapin, in his paper, had point- 
ed out the advantages of having the 
college under the control of some one 
religious denomination. 

Pres. Bascom, while granting these 
advantages, claimed some compensations 
for these in unsectarian colleges, one of 
which is, that religious instruction is not 
limited by the peculiar views of any one 
sect, and that the grand vital, moral and 
religious truths may be grasped, uncir- 
cumscribed by sectarian bias. 

Prof. C. G. G. Paine, of Beloit—The 
scientific departments at Cornell are very 
full, because the men in charge are very 
eminent in their department, much more 
so than are the professors of the classical 
departments in theirs. Cornell is worthy 
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of high praise for the prominence given 
there to the study of the English lan- 
guage. 

Mr. A. F. North—Do the scientific 
schools make good men? That is the 
question. Were the scientific chairs in 
the eastern colleges spoken of, filled with 
first class men ? 

Pres. Bascom.—A man stands best on 
both feet. Not science alone, nor the 
classics alone, but both together, make 
man. 

Pres. Albee.—At the University of Mich- 
igan there are two courses. There, stu- 
dents entering the scientific course had 
had on an average at least two years less 
culture than those entering the classical 
course. Has science, there, or anywhere, 
had a fair chance? Supposing two stu- 
dents of equal ability received the same 
amount of careful training, one in sci- 
ence the other in classical studies, isn’t it 
possible that the scientific student would 
show as high a degree of culture as the 
classical student? The experiment has 
never been tried. Where parallel elective 
courses exist, the students in their differ- 
ent courses are not in sympathy with 
each other, and that unity of feeling 
which does so much for students, is lost. 

Pres. Bascom.—The back-bone of the 
scientific studies is mathematics, than 
which nothing is more juiceless. The 
scientific student lacks the flesh and the 
rounded symmetry, which classical stud- 
ies alone, give. 

Pres. Chapin.—Latin, Greek, and Math- 
ematics give the training which brings 
out the powers of the man in all their 
completeness. 

Mr. W. H. Chandler.—The influences 
of religion are not absent in the State 
University. Students are constantly un- 
der religious influences. The professors 
chesen are men of known religious stand- 
| ing. 

Prof. S. H. Carpenter.—In the study of 
| Latin or Greek, we take one study, and 
i carry it through for six years. If one of 
| the scientific studies, Chemistry for ex- 
|ample, were studied just as thorougly, 
for as long a time, then a comparison of 
If the 








| 
| the courses might be instituted. 
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English language were studied as long 
and as thoroughly as the Latin or Greek, 
comparison might be made. 

Pres. Bascom.—The University is as 
high now, as the educational ladders of 
the State will reach. Will the people of 
Wisconsin multiply and lengthen these 
ladders ? 

Supt. James MacAlister.—All our high 
schools are organized with the classical 
college in view. Preparatory schools 
must be organized with reference to the 
scientific college if science is to have ¢ 
fair trial. 

Mr. Richardson of Milwaukee.—The 
time has come for changes. Let the 
“new departure” colleges have a fair 
chance. 

After a short recess, Mr. C. F. Viebahn, 
of Manitowoc, read the report of the 
Committee on “ Educational Needs of the 
State.” 

Pres. Albee moved that the report be 
adopted. The motion was seconded, and 
the question called forth a lively discus- 
sion. 

Supt. Searing spoke in regard to the | 
recommendation of a compulsory law | 
contained in the report. 


Mr. Hughes, of Menasha, explained 
the provisions of the compulsory law of 
Michigan. 

Pres. Bascom, from his experience as a 
truant officer, was led to believe, that the 
methods now in use, if dealing with tru- 
ants, are much too complicated and cum- 
bersome. Compulsory laws have not had 
a fair trial. Their principle is sound. 
Taxation compulsory. Attendance 
should be. 

Asst. State Supt. Pradt—The time has 
not yet come, when a compulsory law, of 
general application is desirable in this 
State. The machinery of school super- 
vision must be set in good working order 
tirst, and better schools must be provided. 


is 


Supt. MacAlister—Nothing could be 
more disastrous to the school interests of 
Milwaukee than acompulsory law. There 
are many Catholics in the city, all oppos- 
ed to compulsion. Though theoretically 





in favor of the principle of the compul- 


sory law. The speaker was sure such a 
law would not work well in his city. 

Prof. Paine described the working of a 
school in Worcester, Mass., provided 
specially for incorrigibles and truants. 

After some further discussion, the mo- 
tion to adopt the report was amended, on 
motion of Pres. Chapin, and, finally, the 
report was recommitted. 

Adjourned to 7 o’clock, P. M. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Pres. Whitford, of Milton, read a paper 
on “The Co-education of the Sexes.” 

Pres. Bascom read a paper on “ What 
not to Learn, and What to Learn.” 

Miss Thomas, an Elocutionist from 
Michigan, favored the Association with a 
recitation of “ Will the Curfew Ring To- 
night?” 

Pres. Arey read his report as a member 
of the committee on “Free Tuition in 
High Schools.” 

Mr. A. F. North followed on the same 
subject, reaching a conclusion exactly 
opposite to that reached by Pres. Arey. 

On motion, these two reports were ac- 
cepted. The chair ruled that this action 
was equivalent to the adoption of the re- 
ports. Appeal having been taken from 
this ruling, a lively discussion followed 
on the question, Shall the chair be sus- 
tained? The Association having reversed 
the ruling of the chair, the two reports 
were somewhat summarily disposed of, 
the discussion of the first being post- 
poned indefinitely, and the second being 
laid on the table. 

Adjourned till 9 o’clock A. M. of Wed- 
nesday. 

MORNING SESSION. 

Rev. A. O. Wright opened the session 
with prayer. 

Prof. B. M. Reynolds, of La Crosse, 
read a paper on “Problems in the Man- 
agement of Graded Schools.” 

Superintendent Hendrickson, of the 
State Industrial School for Boys, at Wau- 
kesha, read a paper on “The Relation of 
our Public Schools and Crime.” 

Supt. MacAlister raised the question 
whether it would not be better to have a 
connection between the city schools and 
the Industrial School, through the De- 
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partment of 
through the criminal courts. 

Prof. A. R. Cornwall, of Albion Acad- 
emy, then read a paper on “ Intermediate 
Schools.” 

Supt. MacAlister rose to make the 
‘‘amende honorable ” for his vote of last 
evening on the ruling of Pres. Emery. 
He showed that at the meeting of the As- 
sociation held in Milwaukee in 1868, 
Cushing’s Manual was adopted as author- 
ity. According to the Manual, Pres. Em- 
ery was right in his ruling, that the ac- 
ceptance of a report is equivalent to its 
adoption. 

Supt. Searing read the report of the 


committee on “ Academic {[nstruction in | 


State System.” 
On motion, the report was received. 
The motion to adopt, which followed, 
called forth some discussion. 


Supt. MacAlister, The government 


should have control of education, Private | 


academies are out of the line. 

Mr. W. H. Chandler read a carefully 
prepared paper, germain to the question. 

Pres. Bascom spoke in condemnation 
of New England academies. They do 
not help the public schools, and the high 
schools are displacing them. 

Prof. Cornwall defended the academies. 

Prof. Paine favored high schools, as 
did also Prof. O. Salisbury and A. F, 
North. 

Rev. J. B. Pradt reminded the Associa- 
tion that the proposed town high schools 
would be high schools in name only— 
not the much-desired “missing link.” 

Supt. Searing read from the report of 
the State Supt. of Maine, an extract per- 
tinent to the question. 

Prof. Porter, of Palmyra, bore testimo- 
ny to the efficiency of the Free Town 
High Schools of Maine. 

Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county—How do 
these schools work in towns having no 
villages ? 

Supt. Searing—The law is very flexible. 
Some schools have but one term a year, 
others more, as the means of the people 
warrant, or their necessities require. 

Prof. B. M. Reynolds—Do these Town 
High Schools reach the rural districts ? 


Instruction, rather than 
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Supt. Searing—Just what they ave for. 

By request, the Secretary read a paper 
prepared by Mr. A. H. Weld, of River 
Falls, bearing on the question. 
| On motion of Pref. Salisbury, as an 
amendment to the motion, it was voted 
that all papers in the possession of the 
Association, bearing on the question, be 
referred to a committee consisting of 
Supt. Searing, Pres. Bascom and Pres. 
Albee; this committee to report at the 
evening session, at the time appointed for 
the report of the committee on “ Teach- 
ers’ Institutes.” 

On motion, it was voted that the report 
of the committee on “County Superin- 
tendency ” be made the second order at 





ithe meeting this evening. 
Adjourned to 7 o’clock P. M. 
EVENING SESSION. 

The final session of this meeting was 
opened by a lecture on “ The Geological 
History of Wisconsin,” by Prof. T. C. 
| Chamberlain, of Beloit. 

Prof. Samuel Shaw, of Madison, read 
a paper on “ How far may the State Pro- 
vide education for her Children at Pub- 
lic Cost ?”’ 

Supt. Searing then read the report of 
the committee on “ Academic Instruc- 
tion in State System,” as follows: 

Your committee agree in recommend- 
ing— 

1. The adoption by the State of Wis- 
consin of a system of Free Town High 
Schools, similar to that now in operation 
in Maine; 
| 2. The placing of the State Normal 
Schools in organic connection with the 
University, by means of a Normal Col- 
lege therein; 

3. Such modification of courses of 
| study in the Normal Schools and the Uni- 
| versity as may be necessary to admit of 
' the proposed connection. 
| EDWARD SEARING, 

j Joun Bascom, 
G.S. ALBEE, 
Committee. 
| On motion, the report was adopted. 
W. D. Parker, of Janesville, then read 
| the report of the committee on County 
| Superintendency, as follows: 
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Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that the State Superintendent 
should put himself in vital relations to 
County Superintendents, with a view— 

1. To ensure examinations regularly 
held, and of amore nearly uniform char- 
acter; and 

2. To stimulate and direct the general 
educational agitation in all the counties 
of the state. 

MEMORANDA. 


All original papers—questions and an- | 
swers—to be sent to the State Department 
and there preserved during the continu- | 
granted | 


ance in force of certificates 


thereon. 
The State Superintendent to take cog- 


nizance of the holding of Teachers’ In- | 


stitutes, and to see that County Superin- 
tendents personally participate in the 
same, according to law. 

To effect unity of purpose among 
County Superintendents, teachers and 
people. 

W. D. PARKER, 
W. H. CHANDLER, 
A. O. WRIGHT. 

On motion, the report was adopted. 

On motion, it was voted that Supt. Sear- 
ing, Pres. Bascom and Pres. Albee be 
continued as a committee for the purpose 
of perfecting the details of the changes 
recommended in their report on “ Aca- 
demic Instruction in State System.” 

The thanks of the Association were 
voted to Prof. Chamberlain for his able 
and instructive lecture. 

Supt. Searing offered the following res- 
olution, which was at once adopted: 

Resolved, That women should be by 
law, rendered eligible to all school offices 
in the State. 

Pres. Emery announced the action of 
the Executive committee, appointing the 
next annual meeting to be held in Eau 
Claire, July 6,7 and 8, 1875. 

W. D. Parker offered the following res- 
olutions, Which on motion were adopted: 

Resolved, 1. That recognizing a power- 
ful ally of schools in the Press, we grate- 
fully acknowledge many courtesies of 
editors, and we hereby tender our thanks 


to the Madison Democrat and Wisconsin 
3—Vol. V, No. 2. 
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State Journal, for special reports of pro- 
ceedings of this meeting. 

Resolved, 2. That we hereby tender our 
thanks to the hotels of Madison; to the 
Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western; the 
Wisconsin Central, and the Green Bay 
& Minnesota Railways, for reduced rates 
of entertainment and of fare, during this 
mecting. 

The Association then adjourned, to 
/meetin Eau Claire July 6, 7 and 8, 1875. 

J.Q. EMERY, Prest. 
A. J. Uurron, See’y. 
oe 


EDITORIAL MISCELLANY. 
A STATE SCHOOL TAX. 








| [From the Annual Report of the State Superin- 
tendent.] 


While the adoption of the township 
system alone would be along step towards 
a more desirable equality in taxation for 
school purposes, there would still remain 
the same inequality between towns as 
now between districts. With the growth 
of cities and villages, and the concentra- 
tion therein of population and wealth, 
this inequality becomes perpetually 
greater—a result which, while more 
marked in New England and other east- 
ern states, is nevertheless apparent in our 
own commonwealth. 

The remedy for this is readily suggest- 
ed by the principle that underlies our 
American system of popular education— 
“the duty of the State to provide for the 
education of all the children of the State, 
by taxing every man in proportion to his 
property.” Ifow does the State now em- 
body in practice this wise and benignant 
principle? By a uniform tax upon all 
the property of the State does it secure 
for its children sufficient and uniform 
means of instruction? Not atall. The 
State provides for the support of local 
schools mainly by a uniform tax upon 
the property of local towns and school 
| districts. Moreover, local authorities de- 
| termine the sum to be raised by tax from 
| such property, the State merely fixing 
ithe minimum amount. It is true the 
State provides for a uniform and impar- 
j tial distribution of the income of the 
| School Fund; but this income is so 
| small in proportion to the amount needed 
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for the support of the schools, that it has 
but little effect upon the inequality of 
local taxation. 

The remedy for this clearly lies ina 
general State tax that shall give to the 
entire school system a more substantial 
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nal of Education. 


Force will be added to the above sug- 
gestions by referring to the practice and 
experience of other States. 

New Jersey, with a school population, 
judging from the average attendance, 

‘less than one-half our own, expended for 





and uniform basis. The character of school purposes in the year 1873, over 
the schools should be made far less | $400,000 more than did Wisconsin. Be- 
dependent upon local resources. A sys-| sides imposing, for the support of her 
tem showing the inequalities exhibited | schools, a uniform two-mill tax upon the 
above is hardly worthy the name of a) property of the State, she adds to this an 
State system. What would be thought) additional annual appropriation of $100,- 
of a line of railway owned and operated | 000. In the last Annual Report of her 
by a single company, yet exhibiting all | faithful and popular Superintendent, 
motly characteristics throughout its | Hon. E. A. Apgar, I find the following 
course, from the palatial depots and) very significant and instructive para- 
steel rails of a safe and perfect part, to) graphs: 

the worn out rails, crumbling ties and} «It will be observed that the State appropria- 
tottering bridges of perhaps an adjoining | tion amounts to about three-fourths of all the 





section? To besafe, to be worthy of pop- | money needed to maintain the schools. This 
3 ; money is derived from the tax of two mills on a 
| dollar, levied by the State. This tax is uniform 
in all the connties, and is apportioned for the use 
of the schools on the basis of the school census. 
| The cause of public school education is regarded 
| as a State and not a local interest, and a State ap- 
propriation derived from a uniform State tax is 
| undoubtedly the most equitable and just means 
| for supporting the same. This method of raising 
| school money does not meet with a tithe of the 
| opposition that the old plan of resorting to town- 
| ship taxation always encountered. 
‘Forty townships out of the 217 in the State, 
raised additional funds by township tax, and in 
| 507 districts out of a total number of 1,267, dis - 
| trict school taxes were assessed, In 176 districts, 
taxes were assessed to pay teachers’ salaries, and 
in 477, they were imposed to build and repair 
| school houses,” 


ular confidence, to be profitable, it must 


be uniformly constructed of good mate- | 
rials, and as excellent in all essential fea- | 


tures in the unpeopled wilderness as in 
the populeus and wealthy districts. 
From the last Annual Report of my 
predecessor, I find that the whole in- 
come of the School Fund is less than 
one-twelfih of the entire cost of the pub- 


lic schools of the State for the year 1873, | 
and actually less than one-eighth of the} 


amount paid for teachers’ wages alone 
during the same year. 
system of schools professing to offer to 
all the children of the State an education 


that shall qualify them for good citizen- | 


ship, yet deriving more than eleven- 
twelfths of its support from local and 
very unequal—and to a great extent op- 
tional—taxation! Moreover, the slender 
pittance of less than one dollar in twelve, 
which the State does impartially distrib- 
ute, comes—almost every penny of it— 
from a National grant, of which the State 
is merely the custodian. Not one dollar 
has the State ever voted from its general 
revenue for the support of a system of 
public instruction that is acknowledged 
to be the very anchor of its own safety. 
Is this consistent? Is it wise? I most 
carnestly commend the consideration of 
these questions to the people, and to their 
chosen representatives in the State Legis- 


jature, 


Here 1s a State) 


Maine imposes upon all the property 
|of the State, an annual tax of one mill 
| per dollar valuation, and thus increases 
| the school revenue by the sum of about 
$225,000, or nearly one-fifth the entire 
current expenses of the school system. 
Hon. Warren Johnson, in his annual re- 
port for 1872, says: 


“This form of taxation, so general among the 
States, is not merely one of convenience, but it is 
| established on the fundamental principles of duty 
| and equity. Reason and experience demonstrate 
| the necessity of an intelligent people for the life 
j and welfare of the State. With this necessits 
| granted, the State through its organic legislative 
| body expresses its will in relation thereto, and 

issues the mandate to every town, ** Educate your 

youth.” Along with this command of the State, 
should go the accompanying enactment by which 
means shall be afforded to the several town com- 
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mittees, in order that they may effectually accom- | even making the average attendance in 


plish the purpose intended. Hence the duty of 
the State to provide these means. not by taxing 
the wealth or poverty of others, but by drawing 
from its own treasury and disbursing in sucha 


manner as may, in its wisdom, be deemed best. | 


The State educates; the State should pay for it. 
This the State does in part by the present mill- 
tax. Again, the revenue, or means, thus required 
by the State, should be paid by those who are able 
to pay. The poor man, with a family of six chil- 
dren to be educated, ought not to be obliged to 
pay six times as much as the rich man with one 


child, or even as much as the latter with six chil- | 


dren. It is common intelligence we are endeayor- 


ing to secure, and the cost of the attempt and of } 
all the instrumentalities connected therewith, in 


justice and equity, should be paid for by the com- 
monwealth, by all the property in the State. This 
isa principle long recognized in the school dis- 
trict and in the town, since never the éndividuat 
but property, is assessed for educational and other 
purposes. 





Illinois, by a two-mill school tax, wni- 
formly assessed upon the property of the | 


State, adds nearly a million dollars to 
her educational revenues. 
his last Biennial Report, Hon. Newton 
Bateman, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, says: 


“Talso recommend that the amount 


of common school revenue raised direct- | 


ly by the State, be largely increased, so 


that the local district school taxes may be | 


proportionally diminished, and the bur- 
dens and benefits of the school system, 


financially considered, more nearly equal- | 
I do not think it would be advisa- | 


ized. 
ble to entirely relieve the inhabitants of 
the several school districts from 
necessity of a supplementary local tax, 
but there is little probability of that, as 
it would require the State appropriation 


to be increased more than five times the | 


present amount. I am of the opinion, 
however, that if the sum now appropri- 
ated by the State were doubled, it would 
prove a wise and beneficial measure.” 


Michigan, by a two-mill State school | 
tax, adds over $460,000 to the income of | 


her school fund, which, however, itself 


Duty and equity, therefore, sanction | 
the legislation whereby this source of public | 
school revenue was spoken into active existence. | 


Moreover, in 


the | 


yields more per scholar than does the in- | 


come of the school fund of Wisconsin. 
Indeed, while the school population in 


each State is about the same.—statisties | 


'our own 10,000 more,—the total expendi- 
| ture of Michigan for her schools is over 
| $1,300,000 more than that of Wisconsin. 
| Indiana, with a school fund larger by 
'two millions of dollars than that of any 
| other State in the Union, adds to the in- 
|come of that fund more than a million 
dollars annually, by a uniform State tax 
|of nearly two mills on a dollar valuation. 
| Other States increase their school rev- 
enues in a similar way, as follows: 
California, by a one mill tax. 
Kansas, by a one mill tax. 
Kentucky by a two mill tax. 
Nebraska, by a two mill tax. 
| New York, by a one and one-fourth 
mill tax. 
Ohio, by a 
tax, 
Oregon, by « two mill tax. 
Pennsylvania by a large annual appro- 


on: and three-tenths mill 


priation. 

Rhode Island, by an annual appropri- 
ation. 

Indeed, an examination that 
twenty-five of the thirty-seven States have 
a State schoo] tax, while only twelve have 
none. 

Massachusetts alone, among the States 


shows 


that are educational leaders, has not as 
yet adopted this plan, so largely in ope- 
ration elsewhere; but Hon. Joseph White, 
the venerable Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, has several 
times called attention to the wisdom of 
thus equalizing to some degree the bur- 
dens and privileges of the school system 
‘in that Staté. He says in a recent Annu- 
al Report, afier referring to the present 
marked disparity of burdens and benefits, 
and the need of a remedy therefor: 


“Tinvite your attention toa method for thix 
purpose, which is in my judgment alike practical 
and just in its application. 

‘**T propose that a school tax of one-half of one 
mill on the dollar on the whole valuation of the 
Commonwealth, be annually assessed, collected 
and paid into the treasury, in the same manner as 
| Other State taxes,and when so paid that it be 

designated by the treasurer as the half-mill school 
fund for the support of Public Schools; and fur- 
ther, that said fund be apportioned and distribu- 
ted among the several cities and towns inthe 
number of per- 


Commonwealth according to the 
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sons therein between the ages of five and fifteen, 
and in the same manner and onthe same condi- 
tions as one-half of the income of the school 
fund is apportioned and distributed. 

‘With respect to the plan here proposed, I sug- 
gest— 

First. That it is not ascheme for increasing the 
cost of supporting our schools. Nota dollar need 
to be added to the average cost. It is simply 
nothing more nor less than raising the need- 
ed amount ina more equitable way than at pres- 
ent. 

Second. That each town and each person will 
contribute in as equal, and therefore just, ratio to 
the taxable property of each. 

Third. That the method of distribution is the 
only one which is just and equitable and at the 
same time practicable. Since every town con- 
tributes to the general weal, precisely according 
tothe number of youth which it educates, and 
thus fits for good citizens, so it is plain that the 
amount contributed by the State should be deter- 
mined by the number so educated, with the single 
modification, if any, perhaps, in favor of those 
places which incur the heaviest rate of taxation. 

Fourth, That it will give a coherence and unity 
to our school system which it now lacks, and 
thus become a source of vigor and strength. It 
will create a stronger sympathy between the dif 
ferent municipalities, as mutual contributors to 
and receivers from a common fund, as well as the 
subjects of a common law. Indeed, the laws 
passed from time to time in the interest of har- 
monionrs and progressive action will be no longer 
regarded, especially by the smaller and less fa- 
yored towns, in the light of arbitrary mandates, 
but rather as beneficial rules of action suited to 
the exigencies of all and for the general good. 
The enforcement of the laws will give place toa 
cheerful obedience to them. 

* While in the large cities and towns the burden 
imposed by the proposed measure will be hardly 
appreciable, the relief to the smaller ones will be 
most grateful and timely; confidence and hope 
will take the place of discouragement and discon- 
tent; greater efforts will follow; a more thorough- 
ly instructed and altogether higher grade of teach- 
ers will be employed, and for longer terms of 
time; and a better class of school houses, with 
fitting apparatus and furniture, will take the place 
of the rude, unsightly and uncomfortable struc- 
tures, which, in too large numbers, still linger 
among Us.” 

Nowhere have I found more clearly set 
forth the character and causes of the 
evils under consideration, than in the 
last Annual Report of Hon. Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Commissioner of Public 
Schools cf Rhode Island. The clear 
statements, apt illustrations and cogent 
reasoning of this author, will be consid- 
ered suflicient excuse for the length of 
the quotation. IT would invite particular 


|attention to the felicitous and truthful 
comparison of the flow of population, 
wealth and enterprise to cities, and the 
flow of streams and rivers to the ocean. 
It is at once admirable illustration and 
unanswerable argument: 


** Attention is called to the last column in this 
table, which shows the town tax on each $100 for 
the support of public schools. The inequality of 
this tax is a remarkable feature of the case. While 
the towns of Westerly and South Kingstown raise 
a tax of six cents on each $100 of their valuation, 
the town of Foster raises a tax of twenty-three 
cents, the town of Johnston a tax of twenty- 
Jour cents, the town of East Providence a tax of 
twenty-five cents, and the town of New Shoreham 
a tax of twenty-six cents on each $100 of the State 
valuation of 1870. The other towns range between 
these two wide extremes of school taxation. This 
fact, taken in connection with the other, that the 
school year varies in length in the several towns 
of the State, from twenty-four weeks, the mini- 
mum school year, to forty weeks, the maximum 
school year, and we find that the burdens and ad- 
| vantages of our schools are unequally distribu 
| ted throughout the State. Now, it is very evident 
| that when a part of the State suffers a Jack of ed- 
| ucational privileges, or is obliged to assume an 
}undue share of taxation, that the whole State 
| must, in the end, and on the whole, be the loser 
thereby. And it is the purpose of the wise legis 
lator, and the argument of true political economy, 
to distribute the benefits and to divide the obliga- 
tions of society as equally as possible, so that 
| every member may receive his due proportion of 
| each. 





* Not only is the inequality of our school taxa- 
tion evident by reference to the preceding table, 
but itis also made apparent in another form, in 
the following, which shows the amount of prop- 
erty in each town, represented by each child under 
fifteen years. * * * * * * * 





| ‘Each child in New Shoreham represents $787 
| of taxable property, in Middletown, $5,969, in Ex- 
| eter, $1,444, and in Providence, $4,830. The aver- 
| age for each child in the whole State is $3,287. By 
| this table, it appears that a single child in New- 
| port represents more than seven times as much 
| property as a single child in New Shoreham, in 
| the same county; that a child in Providence rep- 
resents three times as much property as a child 
in Foster, in the same county, and that in four- 
teen of the towns enumerated above, the valua- 
tion per child is below the average valuation by 
the State. It will also be noticed that the valua- 
tion for each child is the lowest in those towns 
where the people are mainly devoted to agricul- 
ture. Now it will be clearly seen that if the 
wealth of the State was equally divided, the ratio 
of taxation for the support of schools would be 
quite equitably adjusted among all the people. As 
it now stands, the towns of smallest vaiuation 
must raise a large tax, while the wealthier towns, 
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which have abundant meuns for the purpose, have 
the smaller tax for school purposes. Not only are 
these inequalities of taxation for the support - 
schools very great at the present time, but they | 
are increasing year by year, as the business and | 
wealth tends to centres, and withdraws from the 
remote and rural sections of the State. Owing to | 
the great changes of twenty and thirty years, by | 
reason of our system of railroads, the growth of | 
manufacturing interests, and the growth of cities 
and villages on the lines of commercial inter- | 
course and at great centres of trade, wealth has 

ied and followed these lines of improyement and | 
progress, and the former scenes of business and | 
comparative opulence have become sparsely pop- | 
ulated and well nigh forsaken by enterprise. 
The last twenty years show a remarkable change 
in the valuation of the towns of Rhode Island, 
and the next twenty, with the present tendencies, | 
will exhibit 2 more remarkable centralization of | 
business forces, and the accumulations of capital | 
in centres of traffic, manufacture, and internal 
and foreign commerce. As the annual drain is 
made from the country to the city, of its popula- 
tion, its enterprise and its wealth, it reminds one 
of the constant flow of the stream to the rivers, | 
and of the rivers to the sea, carrying from hilland | 
mountain slopes the rich soils, which form the al- | 
luvial meadows and prairies, which grow the | 
world’s harvests. Were there no return of moist- | 
ure in the evaporation of the ocean, which the 
winds carry in fogs, rains and snows, to add new 
supplies to the unfailing springs among the hills, | 
these fountains of fertility, of beauty, of growth 
and of wealth to the valleys would cease. So | 
there may beareturn of the blessings of wealth 
from wealth centres, by sending forth to the sec- 
tions less favored by wealth, the means which 
shall keep a healthy supply of intelligent popula- 
tion to make good the wear, the weakness and the 
decay of the forces which become eneryated by | 
wealth, or demoralized by the corruptions inci- 
dent to, and necessarily attendant upon large pop- 
ulations and undue wealth. In order that the | 
schools of the town of Exeter shall be as good as 
those of the city of Newport, the people must 
have as 
schools, with as good school accommodations, su- 
pervision, etc. The children of each municipality 
are entitled to equal advantages in educational 
concerns, and the people of one portion of our 

State cannot look with unconcern upon the pres- | 
ent condition or future prospects of any other sec- 
tion. The interests of the children are common | 
interests, and must receive a share in the public 
weal or woe of the State. But Excter must tax 
its citizens pro rata seven-fold as much as New- 
port, in order to secure from town and State the 
money necessary to give its children as good 
school privileges as the youth of the city of New- 
port enjoy; because its pecuniary ability is only 
one-seventh as great per capita. Now if the bur- 
dens were borne by Exeter for private interest 
alone, and not chiefly for the common good of the 
State, that every child therein might be fitted for 


good teachers and as long terms of 





) school 
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his duties asa man anda citizen, the matter of 
child education might be left wholly with the local 
decision of the question. But the free school sys- 
tem, as adopted by the New England States, and 
now inaugurated in every State of our Union, rec- 
ognizes the great principle of distributing the 
blessings of education broadcast and free through- 
our the State, and of an equalizing of the burdens 
to be borne by the wealth of the whole State. 
Each child is a fractional part of the town popu- 
lation, each town is a fraction of the State, so 
each dollar in the town valuation is but a fraction 
of the town and State wealth. All are but parts 
of one organic whole, the State. This unity of in- 
terest, and power and growth, establishes the free 
school, so that the poor as well as the rich may, 
together, enjoy the equal advantages of prepara- 
tion for services in life. Is this principle fully 
recognized in the present methods of raising our 
school revenue? 


The mill tax, ora State tax of one mill upon 
each dollar of State secure & 
more equitable adjustment of shis matter. With 
a valuation of over two hundred and fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars, a tax of one mill upon the dollar 
would yield an annual revenue of over two hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand dollars for public 
schools. This amount, divided by the present 
system, would give relief, immediate and valuable, 
to all the poorer towns of the State, while it 
would be asmall return from the richer for the 
benefits which have been, and will be conferred 
by the constant contribution of population, labor 


valuation, would 


| aud capital to the growing centres of business. 


No more money is required by this plan. The 
A 1 Q 


}change only affects the method of raising our 


school revenue so as to make the whole property 
of the community the basis, toa certain extent, 


| of the taxation, which protects its integrity, and 


which will constantly enhance its value. By this 
ax, not only is justice and equality secured, but 
an annual ratio of increase will to the 
fund corresponding to increase in 
wealth, which would satisfy, to a certain extent, 
the increased demand for larger educational facil- 
ities on the part of our towns, and would distrib- 
ute the burdens among those who will most large- 


be made 


our 





ly enjoy the pecuniary gains.” 

The following statement from Ifon. W. 
H. Chandler, Superintendent of Dane 
County, adds confirmation to the above: 

* No small proportion of the inefficiency of our 
public schools is attributable tothe fact that so 
large a part of the amount necessary for their 
support, is left to be provided for by local taxa- 
tion, and s0 small a part comes from a general 
tax or the income of the school fund. Facts com- 
ing under my own observation prove that not un- 
frequently wealthy residents, and persons having 
no children of school age, unite in defeating the 
wish of others having personal and public inter- 
est in maintaining efficient and adcquate schoo! 
advantages. The meagre apportionment of pub- 
lic money being thus often forfeited, in order to 
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save amuch larger amount 
by local taxation to support schools, 
thus increased, not for want of interest 


schools, but by lack of schools to attend. In the 


interest of sound public policy, give us a liberad | 


uniform State tax for support of public schools.” 

I have thus devoted considerable space 
to this subject, but no more than its great 
importance demands. The interests of 
our school system, in my judgment, de- 
mand its speedy consideration by the 
Legislature, and such action thereby as 
will both give greater vigor to the system 
as a whole, by strengthening its weaker 
parts, and remove from the State the dis- 
grace of being almost the only one in the 
Union that has not aided or even thought 
of aiding, from its own full and impartial 
hand, the system of popular culture upon 
which it professes to base its very exist- 
ence. 

A tax of two mills per dollar valuation 


upon all the property of the State, added | 


to the income of the School Fund, would 
give less than one-half the amount annu- 
ally required for the support of our pub- 
lic schools, but would go far in equaliz- 
ing burdens, diminishing much oppress- 
ive local taxation, improving inefficient 
instruction in country districts, and ad- 


ding unity and vigor to the whole educa- | 


tional system. Such a measure the State 
will certainly adopt at no distant day. 
Why should not its benefits be immedi- 
ately secured ¥ 


liow Shall the Town System be Introduced? 





It is obvious that it will not introduce | 


itself. 


man nature that a great blessing or bene. | 


fit, though fairly placed within reach of 
men, will often remain unnoticed, and 
unappropriated, or at all events unused, 
until somebody sets the example and 
demonstrates its utility, and then the 
thing goes. The principle of imiiation 
is awakened, and an ardent desire is sud- 
denly felt for what was before regarded 
with indifference, and perhaps with aver- 
sion. It will be so with the introduction 
of the town system. So soon 
prominent towns have the enterprize and 
good sense to adopt it, wisely administer 


needful to be raised | 
Illiteracy is | 
in the | 


It is one of the curiosities of hu- | 


as a few | 
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it, and thus show its great superiority, 
others will rapidly follow suit. 

But how shall these towns be induced 
to make the experiment, and to make it 
intelligently and successfully? It is quite 
certain that they will not move without 
argument and persuasion. Missionary 
work must be done: and we can think of 
obvious ways of doing it. But in the 
first place the missionary must himself 
be filled with missionary zeal, and this 
will happen we think to any person who 
is already deeply interested in public ed- 
| ucation and desirous for its improvement, 
if he will read up on the town system and 
become thoroughly conversant even with 
its theoretical advantages. 


A belief in the immense superiority of 
| this system is not confined to any locality. 
| Not only have former superintendents of 
| this State urged its adoption most warmly 
(see Supt. Pickard’s Report, 1863, Me- 
| Mynn’s, 1868, Craig’s, 1868 and 1869), but 
‘the superintendents of other States, in 
all directions, and especially where they 
have been so unfortunate as to have the 
single district system. Hon. A. Rankin, 
Secretary of the Vermont Board of Edu- 
cation, in his Report for 1869, enumerates 
the evils of the old system (as given be- 
low), and declares, that they “ will be re- 
/cognized by every one who has had any 
experience in connection with the public 
schools” (under the old system); ‘that 
these evils may in avery great measure 
be alleviated by a change in our system 
of public schools,” and “that the adop- 
|tion of what is called the town system, in 


;contradistinetion from the district system 
would tend largely to diminish them.” 
| His statement of the “twice seven and 
lone plagues of our common school sys- 
‘tem” is as follows: 


, 1. Total lack of or insufficient super- 
| vision, 
| 2. Constant change of supervision. 
| 3. Poorly qualified teachers. 
4. Constant change of teachers. 
| 5. Lack of interest in schools, on the 
| part of patrons. 
| 6. Employment of relatives and favor- 


| ites without regard to qualifications. 
7. Too small schools in many districts. 
8. Too short schools in many districts. 
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9. Employment of immature and _ in- 
competent teachers in small districts. 

10. Poor school-houses. 

11. Irregular attendance. 

12. General lack of facilities to aid the 
teacher. 

13. No schools at all in many districts. 

14. Lack of proper classification. 

15. Pupils study what they choose and 
not what they ought. 

Hon. Newton Bateman, for so many 
years the efficient State Superintendent 
of Illinois, and who has 
right to speak with authority, in the Sixth 
Biennial Report says: 

“The pernicious consequences incident 
to the defect of our local system may all 
be epitomized by the statement that it 
necessitates the elevation to the important 
offices of trustees and directors, of many 
indifferent and incompetent men; of 
men who either cave little for common 
schools, or who have not the knowledge 
or ability to do much for them. Itclogs, 
encumbers, and deadens the system; 
dragging in its train the evils of mis- 
judgment, mismanagement, inefficiency, 
and demoralization. And there is no 
remedy, without a radical change of 
plan.” 

Upon the supposition that the town 
system were adopted, he thus beautifully 
and graphically points out the quiet and 
beneficent character of the transition: 

“Nota common school in the State 
would be closed or interfered with, not a 
teacher discharged, not an existing con- 
tract annulled. The great educational 
work of the State would move right on as 
if nothing had happened: no visible sign 
would appear to show that an immense 
administrative reform had taken place, 


and a new and glorious era dawned upon | 


our system of public instruction. The 


rast accumulations of school property | 
would be preserved intact; but few school | 
houses would have to be moved, and none | 


at all immediately, for, as a general rule, 
school sites and buildings that are in the 
right places now, would be equally so 
then. 
confusion, almost without public knowl- 
edge or notice, the system would lay 
down the heavy, galling 

ten-thousand-headed policy, and assume 


the light elastic armor of a fresh, com- | 


pact and simple, but far more expansive 
and powerful organization. As in the 
‘ase of our matchless civil government, 
the people would be reminded of its ex- 
istence chiefly by the richness of the 
blessings which it would dispense.” 

In Pennsylvania the system was adopt- 


earned the | 


Thus, quietly, without shock or | 


¢ harness of her! 


53 
ed from the outset, and there, as we know 
from ample personal observation, (hay- 
ing held the oftice of County Superinten- 
| dent in that State,) it works admirably. 
A former State Superintendent in that 
| noble commonwealth, says: 


“The chief advantages of our town- 
ship system are the facilities afforded for 
grading the schools wherever it is prac- 
ticable, the simplicity of reporting to the 
State department, which it affords, the 
ease with which uniformity of text books 
| can be secured, the means which it affords 
|for securing a superintendent of each 
| district, and the systematic visiting and 
| reporting the condition of the the schools 

to the board, and the ease with which 
;each board may be communicated with 
| and reached, through the official depart- 
| ment of the State Journal, which is made 
| a State organ, and sent to the secretary of 
/each board at the public expense. In a 
| population of three millions we have on- 
lly about 1,700 boards of directors. We 
| should have not more than 1,500; but we 
| were vexed with a few independent dis- 
| tricts which should never have been al- 
lowed, by which the number is in- 
| creased.” 


In Wisconsin, with one-third the popu- 
lation, we have over 5,000 school boaris, 
| which, under the town system, would be 

reduced to something more than 800. 
The advantage and of this 
change would be something like that 
} which would accrue to a farmer, who, in- 
‘stead of carrying his produce to market 


economy 


| by means of a dozen wheelbarrows, each 
‘load requiring a day’s work by a strong 
man, should change his method and take 
it on a wagon drawn by a pair of horses 
| driven by one man, in one-half of a day. 

But we must close for the present, and 
| reserve for a future article, some remarks 
| on the modus operandi, by which the sup- 
| posed missionary of the new system may 
reach and convert the educational public. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 





The following are the recommenda. 
| tions of the State Superintendent, as pre- 
| sented in his Annual Report, and more 
| or less fully discussed : 
| <A System of Free Town High Schools. 
Uniformity and the free use of text- 


| books. 
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Township system of school govern- | law, on going into operation, was found 
ment. | to be immensely “ defective.’ The only 

A more uniform, systematic and effect- | cry now heard is that for “repeal,’’ or 
ive examination of teachers by county |“ modification,” or “ improvement.” 
superintendents, with questions and rules! The simple fact is, that such a com- 
for conducting the examinations and for | pulsory law as now has a shadowy exist- 
marking the papers furnished by the De- | ence upon the statute books of some doz- 


partment. 

A uniform State tax for the partial sup- 
port of the schools, and diminished local 
taxation. 

The eligibility of 
school offices. 

A new building to furnish enlarged 


women to local 


and greatly needed accommodations for | 


the State University. 

The establishment of a Normal Col- 
lege in connection with the State Univer- 
sity. 

A change from the present clective to 


an appointive system of County Superin- | 


tendence. 

The establishment of twenty days as a 
legal school month. 

The subject of compulsory education 
claims considerable attention, and a gen- 
eral compulsory law, such as ten or a 
dozen States have already passed, and 
such as is demanded by many citizens of 
our own, meets the decided disapproval 
of the Superintendent. 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE, 


The flood-tide of * Compulsory ” agita- | 


tion and enactment on the subject of pop- 
ular education gives signs of a coming 
subsidence. It appears to have reached 
its culmination in the compulsory law of 
New York, which went into operation 
the Ist of January. From Michigan, 
where four years ago it swept everything 
before it, it has almost entirely receded. 
That State has pretty effectually found 
out that a glittering theory cannot al- 
ways be transformed into a plain and 


useful fact, and that “hindsight” does | 


not always confirm the uncertain visions 
of “ foresight.” 

In the Empire State, as in the Peninsu- 
lar, there were great anticipations of this 


new enactment—anticipations which 


have already largely come to naught. The 


|en States, more or less, has no elements 
|of popularity and practicability. It is 
| simply one of those pieces of “ emotion- 
‘al’ legislation which in these latter days 
|has partly simply deceived, and partly 
cursed many sections and classes of the 
| country. 

| WHILE on a recent visit to Pewaukee 
| we had the pleasure of spending an hour 
‘or two in the excellent public school of 
| that wide-awake little village. Could any 
| village not be wide-awake and hold such 
an embodiment of intelligent, genial and 
| witty enthusiasm as Prof. North? Thrice 
happy is the community whose children 
grow up under the perennial influence 
lof such aman. We found the school all 
we expected, full of life, interest and 
thorough devotion to work. The first 
| exercise—a contest between the boys and 
girls in the rapid solution on slates of an 
example involving ready and accurate 
'knowledge of several arithmetical prin- 
ciples and processes—was peculiarly 
novel and interesting. In this candor 
compels us to say that the girls came out 
decidedly ahead, a result—entirely dis- 
creditable to our sex, as we feel it to be— 
almost uniformly attained, we were told. , 
The reading classes gave evidence of 
skillful teaching, and all that we saw ful- 
ly confirmed what we were assured of 
before, that Prof. North is a host, wheth- 
}er teaching the boys and girls of his own 
village, instructing and inspiring an in- 
| stitute, or mingling humor and wisdom 
in a speech to a State Association. 





| Tur Board of Regents of Normal 
| Schools, at the semi-annual session just 
| closed, voted an appropriation for the en- 
|largement of the Whitewater Normal 
| School. The capacity of the building is 
| to be nearly doubled, and thus ample ac- 
/commodations afforded for the multitude 
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of students and for the (now hampered) 
departments of that flourishing school. 
This addition will, however, simply put 
the Whitewater Normal on a par with 
those at Platteville, Oshkosh and River 
Falls in the amplitude and convenience 
of its physical accommodations. The 
present building—the first one erected in 
the State by the Regents—was planned 
and built in “the days of ignorance,” 
when no man could divine the true char- 
acter and extent of Normal work in the 
future. We congratulate Whitewater on 
this long needed improvement. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The Union Teachers’ Association for 
the counties of Walworth and Jefterson, 
held its second session at Whitewater, 
Jan. 23, 1875. An attendance of about 
one hundred; over fifty teachers enrolled. 
A number of the prominent educators of 
the State were present, among which we 
mention President Arey and Professors 
Rockwood and Salisbury, of the Normal 
School, Professors Parker, of Janesville, 
Dewey of Delavan, Porter of Palmyra, 
Van Dyke of Darien, and the Superin- 
tendents of Rock, Jefferson and Walworth 
counties, <A lively interest was manifest- 
ed in the general work. 

The following resolution was passed: 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this as- 
sociation that a law should be enacted 
making school text-books uniform in 
towns, and that said books should be 

«school property. 

The society holds its next session at 
Palmyra, February 6th. All 
invited. 


teachers 


F. k. Be 
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to-day the teacher, Miss Jessie I. Dale, 
writes me that a little girl, Katie Meehan, 
without any aid, has made the discovery. 
Such an instance so well illustrates the 
true method of education, and judging 
from my experience, is so uncommon, 
that I have thought it worthy of record. 
I am interested to know how many 
teachers can report similar instances in 
our schools this winter. JR. L. REEp. 
Prescort, Jan, 24th, 1875. 


WHITEWATER is moving, as will be 


| seen by the following note: 


| 
{ 





It gives me pleasure to report our 
schools in a thriving condition. The 
number of departments, ten; number of 
teachers employed, eleven. Our school 
gave an entertainment last term, proceeds 
applied to make additions to our library. 
Have secured Chamber’s Cyclopedia. 
The volumes of Appleton’s late edition 
which are published; also, Lippincott’s 
Gazetteer. As our acquaintance with 
these books becomes more intimate, we 
are certain we shall find a greater neces- 
sity and desire on our part to continue it. 


T. T. Lewis, Principal. 
January 26, 1875. 


THE following was one of a list of 
about twenty “rules,” posted up a few 
years since ina country district school 
house, in a certain county of this State: 
“There shall be no grimaces, gripes, or 
contortions of the body for the purpose 
of exciting laughter.” The teacher said, 
in the presence of the veracious chron- 


;icler to whom we are indebted for this, 


'that “he wondered why he could not 


PIERCE County.—We are pleased to} 


receive the following: 


Visiting the school in the village of E1]| 
Paso, I listened to a recitation upon the | 


article of a class in primary grammar. 


keep order in that school.” 


Tut MEETINGS.—We give the Proceed- 


| ings of the “ Semi-Annual,” as furnished 


After many examples had been given| by the Secretary, Mr. Hutton, but have 
illustrating the use of the indefinite ar-| not received the Proceedings of the Con- 
ticle, I asked whether any one could give | vention of Superintendents. Hope to get 
me arule by which I should know when ‘them for next month. It will be seen 


to use a and when an. 


No one being able | that we have a report of an interesting 


to do this, I asked them to find the law/ meeting of Superintendents of the north- 
without aid from book or teacher, and | east part of the State, at Oshkosh. 
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BOOK NOTICES, ETC. 
YounG Foiks’ History or THE UNITED 

Srares. By Thomas Wentworth Ilig- 

ginson. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 

Shepard, publishers. 1875. 

It is a lucky thing for the young folks 
when they can geta man of taste, culture 
and real scholarship to write books for 
them upon such subjects as history, and 
relieve them from the dull routine-work 
of professed school-book makers. Such 
2 book, for New England children, was 
Hawthorne’s “ Grandfather’s Chair,” and 
such a book is Freeman’s “ Early English 
History.” Col. Higginson has undertak- 
en the same thing for the History of 
the United States, and has made a book 
which is eminently fresh and readable, 
and which bears about it no traces of 
task-work. Whether teachers can make 
classes learn and recite it, in the usual 
mechanical way, we cannot tell; it will 
at any rate make an admirable class read- 
ing book, and give American children a 
far more living and genuine knowledge of 
the history of their country than they can 
possibly get from mere text-books. When 
they have the book in their hands, they 
will read it because they cannot help 
reading it, and will remember it because 


the story is told in such a way as to im-| 
press the imagination and fasten itself) 


upon the memory. 

We will quote a paragraph from the 
publishers note, which seems to us to 
contain exactly the principle upon which 
histories for the young should be pre- 
pared; a principle which we hardly ever 
remember to have seen carried out in 
practice: “In this book, only such 
names and dates are introduced as are 
necessary to secure a clear and definite 
thread of connected incident in the mind 
of the reader; and the space thus saved 
isdevoted to illustrative traits and inci- 
dents, and the details of daily living.” 





Ectectric Hisrortcan ATLAS. Cincinna- 
ti and New York: Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co. 

This werk comprises the excellent 
Maps contained in Thalheimer’s Histo- 
ries, and is adapted for use with any work 
on ancient, medieval or modern history. 


Wisconsin fournal of Education. 


It supplies at moderate price, and in con- 

venient form, a widely felt want, and the 
| publishers should have the thanks as 
| well as patronage, of:every student of 
history. 

WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
now presents a new feature. To the 3000 
illustrations heretofore given, the pub- 
lishers have recently added four pages of 
colored illustrations, engraved and print- 
ed expressly for the work at large ex- 
pense, viz: arms of the States and Ter- 
ritories; arms of various nations; flags of 
| various nations; United States naval 

flags, etc., which makes the work still 
more useful and attractive. 





Liprrncott’s MAGAZINE.—The Febru- 
ary number of this delightful periodical 
contains a greater variety than usual, and 
several of the articles are of a decidedly 
popular character. We take pleasure in 
informing our readers that on remitting 
the subscription price, $4.00, this profuse- 
ly illustrated, refined, entertaining and 
instructive periodical, will be sent, post- 
age prepaid, for one year, and any of the 
books offered in the premium list of over 
‘one hundred and sixty volumes, will be 
sent, also postage prepaid, to the address 
of the subscriber. To aclub of twenty 
subscribers this magazine is put at $3.00 
a year to each, and Chambers’s Encyclo- 
peedia, the most thorough and reliable 
work of general reference, ten volumes, 
| royal 8vo., bound in sheep, price $50.00, | 
is presented, carriage free, to the person 
getting up the club. Specimen number, 
with premium list, mailed on receipt of 
20 cents. Address J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., publishers, 715 and 717 Market St., 
Philadelphia. 








| HarpPeEr’s WEEKLY continues to lead 
| all the pictorial papers, whiie Nast’s pro- 
| lific pencil still shows up political mis- 
| takes and corruptions, and exerts a most 
iwholesome influence in behalf of the 
|right and rebuke of the wrong. The 
| weekly discussion of current topics is 
always opportune and generally approves 
itself to common sense. The seriels are 
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always such as gain a muititude of read- THe American Newspaper Advertising 
crs, the stery of the “ Law and the Lady,” | Agency of Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New 
by Wilkie Collins, being just now the | York, is, we believe, the only establish- 
one of chief interest, while the general | ment of the kind in the United States: 
bill of fare, in the way of matter and of | which keeps itself persistently before the 
illustrations, is varied and instructive. | people by advertising in newspapers. They 
It is sent, postage prepaid, for $4.00 a | evidently receive their reward, for we 

year. Harper’s Magazine and Harper's | have it from a reliable source that adver- 
Bazar are also each sent on the same | tising orders issued by them for their 

terms. customers, have exceeded three thousand 
| | dollars a day since the commencement of 
| the year, and this is not avery good year 

Tue Dane Country Scnoon Monrror, | for advertising either. 

published at Black Earth by M. F. Satter- 
lee, is devoted to the school interests of 
the county, and more ea the 
Western District, of which M. S. Fraw- 
ley is superintendent. It pele reports 
of various schools, of the meetings of 
Teachers’ Associations, etc., and a varie- 
ty of useful reading matter. We trust 
wnery tenet se the county will take it. drawing. See advertisement on last page 
It has reached its fourth number. Pub- od mat, of tea “Daedie Site wel 
lished monthly at 50 cents a year, and Qards,” and of the “Industrial Drawing 
less to clubs. Series,” which is designed to follow. 





WIiison’s WRITING AND DRAWING 
SLATE, published by Harper & Bros., is 
a neat and serviceable thing, that ought 
to be in the hands of every young pupil 
inschool. It is accompanied by “ Writ- 
ING and Drawine Carps,” and the two 
form a very suitable introduction to more 
elaborate and systematic writing and 





1874, NEW BOOKS. 1874, 


—- —e>e —-— 
Price Price. 
Olney’s Introduction to Algebra, $1, oo | Shaw’s New Hist. of English and 
Heoker’s New Physiology, - 1.¢ American Literature, - - $1.50 
Patterson’s Common School Speller "30 Shaw’s Specimens of Amer, Lit. 
Patterson’s Exercise Book (sinall; 225 and Literay Reader, > 1.50 


Copies of the above sent for examination at the following named prices, viz: Algebra, 25e; Physi- 
ology, 50e; C.S. Speller and Ex. Book, 25e; History of Eng. and Am. Lit. and Lit’y Reader, each De. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

The school booss upon scientific subjects prepared by the late Dr. Worthington Hooker have long 
and deservedly held a high rank among the educators of our country, on account of their accuracy, 
simplicity, and adaptation to the use of the class room. J/ooker’s Physiology, as revised by Dr. 
Sewall, of the Illinois State Normal University, is one of the best text-books upou the subject that 
has been issued by the American press. It treats every important topie concisely, clearly and philo- 
sophically. Its arrangement in paragraphs headed with face type and numbered, and its excellent 
illustrations admirably adapt it to the wants both of the student and the teacher. I cheerfully com- 
mend it to all who desire a thorough text-book upon the important subject which it discusses. 

WM. F. PHELPS, Prin. State Nor. School, Winona, Minn. 


I unhesitatingly concur in the above recommendation. B. F. WRIGHT, Prin. H. S., St. Paul. 
Among our STANDARD PUBLICATIONS are: 
Stoddard’s Arithmetics, Olney’s Higher Mathematics, Colton’s New 
Geographies, Alden’s Works on Government, Patterson’s Speller 
and Analyzer, Bullion’s English, Latin and Greek Grammars and 
Lexicon, Kendrick’s Anabasis, and Lossing’s U. S. Histories, copies 
of which will be sent on receipt of one-half the retail price. 


#7" Please send us Catalogue of your Schools or names of Teachers and School officers. Full 
enon mation is desired, and will be appreciated. Correspondence solicited. Yours, very respectfully, 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
113 and 115 State Street, CHICAGO. 





Send for Descriptive Caialozues. 











“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


YEAR AGO the Editor of THE TRIBUNE promised to make this journal, during 1874, a much more 
valuable and complete newspaper than it had ever been before, and be now points to the achieve- 
ments of these past twelve months with pardonable pride. Its purpose in 1875is to surpass its previous 
record, strengthening its organization in every department, adding to its facilities for publishing the 
news of the world in advance of all competitors, while fully sustaining its ancient renown as the 
recognized organ of cultivated and thinking men, and a high authority in literature, science, and art. 
Never a neutral in politics, THE TRIBUNE is entirely indepe ndent of all parties and partisans. It 
maintains as earnestly as ever, and will always defend the republican afer pga equality and 
justice, with which, under the control of its illustrious founder, HORACE GREELEY, it was for over 
thirty years ide ntitle d. It values parties solely as means for securing honest Gaverahanek on sound 
principle 3, holds itself aloof from all entangling alliances, waits for the dictum of no caucus or con- 
vertion, judge s of every political act of Whatever party solely on its own merits, and maintains the 
liberty of candid and impartial criticism. THE TRIBUNE endeavors to combine inits editorial diseus- 
sions frankness with courtesy to all, and wastes no space in personal or professional wrangles with 
other papers. That the American publi¢ appreciate the efforts of THE TRIBUNE is sufficiently proved 
by the record of the past year. The beginning of 1875 finds the paper prosperous in spite of the hard 
times, and the limits to its future usefulness and success widening and disappearing on every hand. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE—postage paid. 


(Postage in all cases paid by THE TRIBUNE.) 









DAILY, (by mail) one year........ $10 00 | WEEKLY, one year................. 82 00 
SEMI-WEEKLY, one year....... 3 0 
Five copies, one year............ 12 00 Five copies, ome year............. 750 


Each person procuring a club of ten or more subscribers to the WEeKLY, or of fifty or more to the 
SEMI-WEEKLY, is entitled to one extra copy. Club subscribers (at the same office) separately address- 
ed by THE TRIBU NE, when desired. { specimen copies of THE TRIBUNE, and circulars giving de- 

tails of extras, free to any address in the United States. 

(= All remittances at sender’s risk, unless by draft on New York, postal order, or registered letter. 

Teachers may add to their income and improve their spare time, by obtaining Subse riptions to THE 
TRIBUNE, or selling THE TRIBUNE ** EXTRAS,” for which liberal commissions in cash will be paid. 
Address for further information, lists of extras, specimen copies, etc., 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 








Subscribers to Harper's, Scribners, Littell’s Liv- What the Press say of the Tribune. 

ing Age, Galury, St. Nicholas. etc., etc., may save “6 Never g da paper as it i Cee 
money by subscribing for THRE "NE W YORK vencataeeaee. da paper as it is to-day."”—Ad 
TRIBUNE (WEEKLY $2.00 per year. SEMI- fs 
WEHREKLY, $3.00), in conjunction with the Maga- The Tribune hi is never been so Strong and 
zines. Read the listand note the saving to sub- | Prosperous as now.”—Sprirgfield (Mass.) Repub- 
eCriber's. lican. (Independent.) 

Pubr's With _ With “The Tribune is certainly a remarkable newspa- 


regular Weekly Semi-W. 
price. Tribune Tribune 
Harper's Magazine ............ F4.00 $5.22 $25 





per, some of its issues presenting a mass of scien- 
tifle and literary information which would form a 
valuable coe: while the variety of talent at * 



















Harbors ead Hr disposal is such as it never had before.’—N. 
International Review.......... 5.00 6.00 Evening Mail. 

Scribner's Monthly. 4.00 525 “We must concede to it the high position it 
ESE 3.00 4.40 Inaintains as the leading American newspaper.” — 
Littell’s Living Age............ 8.00 8.75 Binghampton (N.Y.) Times. (Republican.) 
GALAXY ooo ee eee cece cece eee eee 4.00 5.00 “We know that 7e Tribune is gaining in cireula- 
Mhe Eclectic... ..eeeeee seer ees 500 6.00 tion. Aman with hiseyes half open in cars and on 
Scientific American..........-. 300 470 boats may see that.” —Leséée’s [Uustr'd Newspaper. 
Appleton’s Journal............. 4.00 5.00 jew As CEN fi : ? 
Popular Science Monthly...... 500 5.73 | e regard The Tribune as one of the best and 
New York Medical Journal.... 4.00 5.00 | ablest newspapers ever published. The business 
Phrenological Journal......... 200 4.25 | success it is achieving is certainly well earned.”’— 
The Science of Health 200 350 | Troy (N.Y.) Times. (Administration Republican.) 
Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 4.00 500 6 ‘00 “ Unquestionably, in all that relates to the col- 
Chimney Corner................ 400 5.00 6.00 | lection and publication of news, the leading jour- 
Leslie’s Lady’s Journal.. ... 4.00 5.00 6.00 | flal of the United States. It was never so good & 


oF Boys’ and Girl’ $ Wee ‘kly 2 2.50 4.00 5.00 | newspaper as it is to-day.’’—New Haven (Conn.) 
Godey’s Lady’s Book.. ........ 3.00 4.40 540 | Palladium. (Administration Republican.) 
Make your own selections from this list and re- “The Tribune feels just pride in the success it 
mit either by money-order, draft, or registered | has achieved, and the position it has secured in 
letter, directly to Tur TriBune, and you will re- | the frontrank of the leading journals of the world. 
ceive both Magazine and Newspaper. | Its honorable record is a glory to all the press. 
GE THe Tripene cannot supply specimen cop- | ~Aldany Argus. ¢ Democratic ) 
ies of the above-named periodicals. “Ttis a great newspaper the public care for, and 


These figures in alt cases cover postage on both | they have itin 7he Tribune, more so than in any 
periodicals. Specimen copies of THE TRIBUNE | other newspaper in this or any other country. Tt 
sent free to any address in the United States. 

Address 


is a greater newspaper to- -day than at any pre- 
vious time in its history.”--New York Commer- 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. « cial Advertiser. (Administretion Republican.) 











